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Registered as a Newspaper Price Sixpence 
Vor. VI. (New Series) JULY 5, 1891 No. 140 | { 
- SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. | 
‘ 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 4 
K. ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. i 
“ Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 
- 7 et ias ee a Under the e Management of WALTER GOSDEN. i 
ESTABLISHED 1848. dg 
= LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. ; 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. a 
WEST END BRANCH 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. i 
Assets Exceed , . £4,610,000 i 
Annual Income Exceeds . : , 800,000 i" 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed . , 9, 250, 000 " 
This Societ ers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the ig 
IT 4 ni a FREE FROM ALL UNNE CESSARY 1 RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing i 
a . "THOMAS 3. ACKL AND, FI ie F.S.S., Ac tuary and Manager. ' " _JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. i 
Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :— —*An Excellent Food, asimirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ " 
Established 1825. 
’ : 
. 
a FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 
BEST anno CHEAPEST. | 
oni Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of | 
yA the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
r, 
S, 
i UNRIVALLED 4 
ed SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 1 
. PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. : 
ds. 
| 60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £601,670. 
BOARD OF DiRECTORS. 
Epwarpb WEss, Esq., Chairman. 
. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir Francis Kwno.tiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. cB. 
AvBERT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
GILBERT Farig, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILES, Esq., M.P. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and upwards, 5 percent. per annum. 
One vear, . . > : ‘ ° 43 me " 
Six months’ notice, ; : : ; 4 es a 
Three months’ notice, . : : : 3 a a 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, ‘ a é . $2,000,000 © oO 
Paip Up, and in course of being paid, . ‘ ' 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Fun», in hand and in course of being received, 223,000 © O 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApoLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EcBert Iverson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
> Cuas. H. CamMpBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LoMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 an for Three and Four Years. 
5 ie for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


rt SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
: ( Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors 4 Rosert HUNTER, Esq., ro Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpecIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; . + <. » 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . ‘ : ; : ‘ 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . : ; ; : . ; 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esgq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ : 
Directors. 
GeorGe AuLbDJjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GerorGE Topp CuHiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esgq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Craspik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


£505,000. 








ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenTures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
CompPanigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well secured, which 
pay Jarge rates of Interest; also extensive Landed, Timber, Phosphate, 
and Mineral Properties. 

CoRRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers, 
NEW YORK, 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), June 1891. 


Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 


RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the BisHop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NepEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tween, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Erc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1801. 
Place. Name. Marks, 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hussars) . . 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted sth Dragoon Guards). . 1733 
(Only two sent up.) 
MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 181. 





Place. Name. Marks. 
< eee ee oe ee rr 
SUCCESSES 1890 :— 

Place. Name. Marks. 
*20th . . Infantry—Lieut.C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 Militia Compet. 
**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . . 1705 Militia Compet. 
7ist . . Infantry—Mr.G. L. Pages . . . 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
8st . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 Sandhurst Compet. 
f Qualified for Commissions on 
1st . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter ‘ 7 Re-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin... ( hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers 3217. . . Militia Li erary 


(only one sett up). 
; : ; . > ‘ ‘ Sandhurst Prelim. 
Lieut. Arthur & Beckett, Antrim Artillery —. " Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 
The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 
(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 
(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E i 


*Mr. C. Black 


.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 
* Successful first time. 
** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 
in each case. 
Terms and references on application to— 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 

~ WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. . 

For Prospectus apply to the SkcRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
| =r LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. ae 
Managers—{ F. GREEN & CO. ; — . 
*~ 7 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REGISTER, AND - GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGISTER, 
Leaving London 
25th JULY, for27 days. | 5th AUG., for 23 days. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘ Inner Lead,’ 7.e., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on the first 
trip the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at mid- 
night. The Chimborazo and Garonne are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
hot and cold baths, etc. 

vt aot F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers—Y ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C. 

For Passage apply to the latter Firm or to West-End Agents, GrinpLay & Co., 

55 Parliament Street, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly , BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 








MADRAS, ° ° = | BATAVIA, ; : i 
COLOMBO, . : - BRISBANE, . A o% 
RANGOON, . . = ROCKHAMPTON, . oa 
KURRACHEE, : ‘ss ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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hotel and bydropathic 


Announcements. 


PLP LPL LLL LL LLL LL LL LDL LDL ADD ADD DD DOA 


LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


VicroriA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELEcTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Héte at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inc lusive T erms, from 12s. per day. 
ae CLEAVE & ¢ CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Du NT EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’hdte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, f, apply to J. BRAB _; Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


_ ee Piace, W. 
Situated 2 the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8 30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN 


OXFORD. 
Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingd om. 








“GRAND CANARY. 
Hotel Santa Catalina. 


Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every modern improvement, Now Open, under 
new management. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Resident English physician 
and nurse. English Church service. 

Address—Canary Islands Co., Ltd., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, ag 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, l 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Ladies n’s bordered .. a \: : apenas: om 8 

Gents’ c.| Gents’... eo «3/11 a 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 
Fish N lapkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 


yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each. 
Strong Hu ‘de he k Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Spécial Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 
Annual Summer Sale 





Debenham & wn beg to announce that their Annual Sale of 
the Season’s Surplus Stock will commence on Monday, July 6th, 
and be continued during the month. 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 


RICH FUR- LINED CLOAKS 


Debenham & Freebody have purchased by Private Tender the 
Salvage Stock of Fur-lined Cloaks of Messrs. Revillon Freres (Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., and Paris), and will include in the Sale 316 
CLOAKS of the finest quality at about half the usual price. Detatled 
Catalogue on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WICMORE ST. AND WELBECK ST., W. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 





Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 800 guineas. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


’ 

PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
OF MUSCULAR POWER, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S W ORL D-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
arresting all symptoms of premature waste and decay. 

Tue Lancet, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER’S APPLIANCE, says :— 
‘In these days of medico- galvanic quackery it is a relief to observe the very plain 
and straightforward manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher’s Apparatus is recommended 
to the profession.’ i 

Sir Cuartes Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:— *‘PULVER- 
MACHER'’S BELTS are very effective in neuralgi@ and rheumatic affections, and 
I have prescribed them largely in my practice for other similar maladies, paralysis, etc.’ 


For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet— 3 
*CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy. 


POST FREE FROM 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194 Regent Street, London, W. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER FORTY YEARS.) 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.’S 


MIDSUMMER LIST. 





Second Edition. 


DISRAELI AND HIS DAY. By Sir Witiiam 
FRASER, Bart., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Author of ‘ Words 
on Wellington.’ Post 8vo, 9s. 


‘ The reader will not turn over many pages without finding something interesting 
or entertaining. . . . Contains much excellent reading.’"—A/orning Post. 

‘ A book to dip into at odd moments, but a difficult one to put down.’— Standard. 

‘This delighttul budget of good stories. To say that the book does not contain 
one dull page would be a reviewer's commonplace.’—St. James's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOURNAL - OF EMILY SHORE. With 
ortrait and Facsimile. 


‘Emily Shore was the gifted daughter of a gifted father, and her journal is a 
record of a bright home life, and of an education which developed all the native 
powers, while leaving Nature to fellow its own bent.’— 7 ses. 


Demy 8vo, Four Vols., 56s. 


AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By the late 
JOHN Woop WarTER. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 


“Two more priceless volumes of ‘‘An Old Shropshire Oak.” Mr. Warter’s 
extraordinary acquaintance with literature, strong local attachment, and love of 
Nature and mankind have given him a unique position among literary antiquaries.’ 


— Speaker. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 


BURIED CITIES AND BIBLE COUNTRIES. 
By GEORGE ST. CLAIR. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘A clear and able summary, and is based on information derived from authorita- 


tive sources.’—Sfeaker. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A STRANGE TALE OF A SCARABAUS ; 
and other Poems. By A. C. P. HAGGARD. 


‘Captain Haggard has produced a little volume of verses of quite extraordinary 
merit. . . . Excellent reading.'—77uth. 


With 110 Illustrations and Two Maps. 


THE ALPS. By Professor F. Umiaurt, Ph.D. 
Translated by Louisa BRouGH. Royal 8vo, 253s. 


‘Unquestionably the most useful and reliable guide to the entire range of the Alps 
that has yet been published.’"— Morning Post. 


With a Sketch Map. 


THROUGH NORTH WALES WITH A KNAP- 
SACK. By Four ScHOOLMIsTREsSES. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘Ladies who contemplate a tramp abroad during the coming holidays may pick 
up some useful hints from the ‘‘ Four Schoolmistresses.” '"—Speaker. 


With Map, numerous Illustrations, and Plans. 


SKETCHES FROM A NILE STEAMER : 


for the Use of Travellers in Egypt. By H. M. and N. TiRarp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘An ideal guide-book for the use of steamboat passengers on the Nile. To intend- 

ing visitors we should say “‘ Follow the guidance of ‘ Sketches from a Nile Steamer,’ 

and you will miss nothing worth seeing, and will see all in the best way.” '—Wor/d. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. By Ftorence 
MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ ‘ Veronique,’ etc. 
An account of the wonderful experiences this popular author has 
passed through in her investigation of the science of Spiritualism. 


Small crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
+ 


RHYMES FROM THE RUSSIAN. Being 


Faithful Translations of Selections from the best Russian Poets, 
Pushkin, Lermontof, Nadson, Nekrasof, Count A. Tolstoi, 
Tyoutchef, Maikof, Lebedef, Fet. R. R., etc. By JOHN POLLEN, 
AP, Web oma GB BD 


‘ An interesting and creditable experiment in versification.’— 7tmres. 








POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition. 


By George Mac Donald. 


Donal Grant. 
Home Again. 
Castle Warlock. 
Malcolm. Whyte. 
The Marquis of Lossie. 

St. George and St. Michael. 
What ’s Mine ’s Mine. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. 
The Seaboard Parish. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. 


By Tasma. 


By Hesba Stretton. 
Through a Needle’s Eye. 


My Ducats and My Daughter. 


A Sydney Sovereign, and Other Tales, | 
| 


Crown 8vo, each 6s. 


By Maxwell Gray. 


The Reproach of Annesley. 
Silence of Dean Maitland. 


By Hay Hunter and Walter | 


By Linda Gardner. 


His Heritage. 


| By Mrs. Treherne. 


A Summer in a Dutch Country 


Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate. In Her Earliest Youth. | aimee 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
The Bhoct Landy. By Lucas Malet. | By Jean Ingelow. 


By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 


God’s Providence House. 


By Colonel Meadows Taylor. 





| 


Seeta. 
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NOTES 

In the House of Lords on Monday the Free Education 
Bill passed through committee, without much contro- 
versy. Lord Sandford, indeed, who delivered his maiden 
speech on this occasion, and who has more than common 
authority upon all such matters, moved the reduction of 
the age limit from 15 to 14; but he did not press his 
amendment toa division. The House of Commons was 
occupied chiefly with the Irish estimates. The Irish party 
endeavoured to assert itself as of yore, but how fallen, 
how changed! Mr. Webb, Mr. Flynn, and Mr. Power 
tried to prove the bloodthirstiness of the Chief Secretary 
in the fearless old fashion. But the spirit had all gone 
out of the performance, which is now merely a matter of 
routine. The undeniable fact of the increasing prosperity 
of Ireland blunts the edge of every sword. Mr. T. W. 
Russell defended Mr. Balfour in a vigorous speech, while 
Mr. Atkinson convulsed the House by an equally ener- 
getic and earnest, if less opportune and discreet, apologia ; 
for which we like him none the less. The really salient 
point in the whole series of discussions was Mr. Balfour's 
deliberate promise of a Local Government measure for 
Ireland: ‘on the same principles, broadly speaking,’ as 
those which had been put into operation with regard to 
England. This the Gladstonian journals have endeavoured 
to twist into a pledge of Home Rule ; but of course it is 
nothing of the sort. 





Tue Royal Assent was given by Commission in the 
Lords on Tuesday to fifty-six public and private measures, 
and the Local Registration of Titles (Ireland) Bill passed 
through committee, while the Crofters’ Common Grazings 
(Scotland) Bill and the Ranges Bill received final reading. 
On the same day the Commons in Committee resumed 
consideration of the Irish Estimates, with the usual ac- 
companiment of Hibernian obstruction, though even Mr. 
Tim Healy was constrained to compliment the Govern- 
ment upon the progress made with the works under the 
Tramways and Light Railways Act. On Wednesday, 
when the business of the Lords was again formal, Mr. 
Balfour gave the Commons a satisfactory account of 
the relief works now nearing completion ; stating that 
the number of persons employed had fallen from 14,000 
in May to 11,000 this month. The amount of the potato- 
seed loan was £276,500, and where the local authorities 
declined responsibility Government supplied the tenants 
without security 





an act of confidence which experience 
proved not to have been misplaced. An attempt to de- 
prive the law-ofticers of the Crown of the right of private 
practice at the bar was defeated by 115 to 80 votes. 





Mr. Bacrour, fresh from St. Martin’s Town Hall, where 
he had been showing how London, simply because it is 
a great city, is free from selfish and provincial municipal 
feeling, addressed a great Primrose League meeting at 
Hatfield on Saturday. He naturally took for his text 
the necessity for activity and thorough organisation, and, 


with more than one observation peculiarly addressed 
to the particular locality, where there has been some 
difference of opinion as to the choice of a Conserva- 
tive candidate, he uttered words of wisdom (repeated 
from ourselves) to all that have ears to hear. He re- 
minded his hearers that the General Election could not 
be much further off than next year, and counselled them 
in view of that practical certainty to register and to work. 
In a single sentence of supreme contempt he disposed of 
those who serve the Conservative cause merely by un- 
favourably criticising Conservative statesmen, and pressed 
home the truth—no new one, but incapable of too fre- 
quent repetition—that apathy and security, in the Latin 
sense, alone can bring about Unionist defeat. The 
constituencies have seen Ireland flourishing under the 
present Government as she flourished scarce ever before ; 
they have had practical and repeated demonstration of 
the incapacity of the Irish for any kind of self-government ; 
the danger is that they forget the possibilities which so 
justly appalled them five years ago, and choose to be 
terribly at ease in Zion. 





Mr. ParNeELL made an interesting speech at Newcastle 
last Saturday: much more moderate than many of his 
recent utterances, but all the more noteworthy and sig 
nificant for that. He began by vindicating his original 
design: that, namely, of rendering Irish Parliamentary 
action effective, by hook or crook. He had no objec- 
tion in the world to seeing Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule ; 
but before surrendering his independence he must know 
what the measure of that Home Rule was. Mr. Morley— 
to whose consistency and honesty he afterwards paid an 
unusually handsome tribute—had assured him that the 
Nationalist party would be wofully disappointed with 
what the Liberals were likely to give. Upon the Har- 
courts and the rank and file of the Gladstonians, Mr. 
Parnell simply heaped contempt, asserting that he could 
get as much from the Tories as from them. A Home 
Rule Bill to satisfy the wants of the Irish people must 
‘enable the rents of the Irish tenants to be reduced,’ 
must ‘enable the rents of the Irish labourers to be raised, 
and must give Ireland power to make her own laws first 
and enforce them afterwards. To secure that object he 
expressed his firm determination to persevere in his cam- 
paign against the priests. Plainly, now is the opportunity 
for an explicit declaration from Mr. M°Carthy’s party 
wherein their Home Rule differs from Mr. Parnell’s. The 
Discrowned Uncrowned’s proposal amounts practically to 
Separation. How far short of Separation, we should like to 
know, does Mr. M¢Carthy’s and Mr. Gladstone's stop ? 


On Monday afternoon Lord Dufferin, as chairman of 
the committee formed to erect a memorial to the late Sir 
John Macdonald, paid a notable tribute to the memory of 
that statesman. He recorded his invariable courage, the 
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tact with which he steered the Dominion through crises of 
enormous difficulty and through a sequence of political 
complications which, from her peculiar geographical and 
ethnographical circumstances, might have been fatal to a 
Minister of less comprehensive and commanding powers. 
Without committing himself to indiscriminate approval, 
Lord Dufferin applauded Sir John’s anxiety to avert any 
odium, arising out of his measures, from the Governor of 
the day and his care never to shield himself and his col- 
leagues behind the authority of the Crown ; and, after 
warmly commending his personal qualities, averred that, 
though the colonies have produced many statesmen of 
first-rate ability, ‘no name will shine with more conspicu- 
ous brilliancy on the page of history than that of Sir John 
Macdonald.’ 





As was universally predicted, Sir Henry Parkes has 
secured the support of the Labour Party in New South 
Wales for this season at least. His first measures will be 
the establishment of manhood suffrage, woman suffrage, 
and the principle of ‘one man one vote ’; he will next 
institute boards of arbitration, and carry out the other 
conclusions of his Labour Commission. Mr. Black, who 
leads the Labour Party, is prepared to accept all this and 
as much more as he can get, but he is not going to vote 
for federation. It matters little how Mr. Black votes, 
for if, as he threatens, he come back next session with 
an ‘ anti-monopolist ’ policy, Mr. Dibbs will be left in the 
cold, and a coalition will be made between Sir Henry and 
Mr. Barton, who leads the stronger section of the Opposi- 
tion and is a stout Federationist to boot. In Melbourne, 
too, the new ‘ National Association’ has begun to do ex- 
cellent work in opposition to the Victorian Labour party, 
led by Mr. Hancock, a peculiarly violent specimen of the 
demagogue. 





Can any good thing in the way of news come out of 
South America? Apparently not. The chief items of the 
week are the suspension of the English Bank of the River 
Plate, and the defeat of the Chilian Congressionalists by 
President Balmaceda’s forces at Huasco. Both announce- 
ments are of a kind to make the hearts of those who are 
interested in South American Governments and invest- 
ments sink into their boots. The overthrow of the Chilian 
insurgents—probably a smaller affair than Balmaceda’s 
agents report—is much to be deplored : the one hope for 
Chili being the speedy downfall of the unscrupulous Dic- 
tator. As for the Plate Bank, less than a year ago it paid an 
annual dividend of 10 per cent., and after adding £75,000 
out of the year’s profits to the reserve fund, which was 
then raised to £425,000, carried forward a large surplus. 
It owes about £1,250,000 upon acceptances largely held 
in London, and, if these should not be well distributed, 
difficulties are bound to ensue. 
amount is due by the bank on deposits, etc., in Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video, and this may easily create a fresh 
financial crisis at the River Plate. 


Moreover, a considerable 





Some new developments of the strike mania have been 
witnessed in France and inthe United States. An attempt 
has been made by the servants of some of the French 
railways to force their demands for shorter hours and in- 
creased pay on the companies by deranging the railway 
traffic of Paris. They first struck, and then formulated 
their grievances, which they further sought to publish by 
acts of disorder and intimidation. They have been firmly 
and promptly dealt with, and the provincial railway 
servants have disowned their action. The strike is as good 
as ended. In America the pull is between the miners on 
strike in Tennessee and the neighbouring States and the 
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authorities, who have sanctioned the employment of convict 
labour to take the place of the men who have abandoned 
work in the mines. The strikers have armed themselves, 
formed camps, and marched upon the mines to expel 
the convicts, who are defended, in stockades, by Federal 
troops and local militia. The collision between these two 
strangely assorted classes of combatants promises to be 
full of incident and peril. 





Tue report of the New South Wales Royal Commission 
on Strikes is a didactic document. It contains a revelation 
of how in Australia and elsewhere the ‘great problem 
of the age’ is to be got rid of ; and leaves that problem 
pretty much where it found it. Labour disputes injure 
the interests of industry, frighten away capital, and ‘ damp 
the spirit of enterprise.’ Trades’-unionism, beaten once in 
its struggle for the upper hand, will come up again to the 
scratch ; a better understanding between workmen and 
employers would take away half of the desire and most of 
the occasion of quarrel ; a combined Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration might do the rest, without resorting to the 
new-fangled inventions of Socialism. That appears to be 
the sum of the report, and it scarce needed a Royal Com 
mission to tell us that. 

Tue evidence led on Saturday in the case of Raffe 
v. Lebag and Co, has given rise to an outburst of gabble 
in the daily press, which seems incapable of apprehend- 
ing the legal aspects of any transaction, We cannot, 
indeed, find it in us to blame the public prints with any 
great severity when we think of the language of the Lord 
Chief-Justice in the matter. That eminent man, with his 
unerring instinct for going wrong, contrived to put an 
entirely misleading aspect upon the point at issue before 
the jury. Mr. Price, of the Stock Exchange Committee, 
may not have been an adroit or lucid witness, but the pre- 
siding judge might at least have taken the pains to bring 
out what he was driving at. All that Mr. Price contended 
for was the simple and intelligible proposition that a 
negotiable instrument is—a negotiable instrument. By 
the law of England a Spanish bond is a negotiable instru- 
ment, and a purchaser of the same is bound to take deli- 
very irrespective of the fact that the particular bond which 
he has bought has, for some reason or vther, been stopped 
in Spain. To prate about the Stock Exchange having yet 
to learn the elements of honesty were legitimate enough 
for the bar; but is entirely unworthy of the bench. A 
digest of the law of England by Lord Coleridge would be 
a novel and startling work. 

Tue Transport Committee ot the Labour Commission 
has heard representatives of the Dock Owners and of the 
Shipping Federation, who stated their position forcibly 
and temperately in each case. Mr. Hubbard, who now 
holds the position which Mr. Norwood held at the time of 
the strike, showed how his company had fulfilled the 
agreement then made—in the spirit, if not exactly to the 
letter. ‘The uncertain arrival of ships causes labour to 
fluctuate, and this fluctuation is increased by what are 
known as the ‘season trades.’ ‘Therefore the men have 
been divided into classes ; so that a proportion of them at 
least shall have a fixed amount of work, Already it is 
seen how one-sided are the witnesses for the unions, for 
the statement that the docker can only earn ten or twelve 
shillings a week is true only of the fifth or sixth class: 
the general body making more than thirty shillings. 
Two difficulties have lain in the companies’ way: the 
employment by shipowners of their own hands, and the 
cantankerousness of the union, which attempted to enrol 
foremen amongst its members (thus creating a divided 
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authority), and has been ‘lying low’ to get all contract 
jobs into its own hands. Mr. Laws explained the necessi- 
ties which gave birth to the Shipping Federation, confining 


himself to facts already well known. The evidence of 


these witnesses leaves the impression that they have striven 
to act justly as they have told their tale with candour. 
So long as the Union is only concerned to organise the 
men and to improve their pecuniary position they would 
welcome its labours, for, like the iron and cotton traders, 
the shipowners and dockmasters prefer argument and 
agreement with their men to outside interference. This 
will be the great lesson of the Commission. 





Tue libel action in which Mr. Sexton sued the proprie- 
tors of The Scotsman in the Court of Session for £5000 
damages resulted on Tuesday in a verdict for the de- 
fenders. Mr. Sexton had made certain statements about 
a Mr. Crockett which Mr. Crockett alleges were false. In 
vindication of his character Mr. Crockett wrote three 
letters to Mr. Sexton, of which that gentleman took no 
notice, but which The Scotsman subsequently published. 
In the last of these communications Mr. Crockett stated 
the purely hypothetical case of Mr. Sexton becoming 
intoxicated as being precisely on a par with the charges 
which Mr. Sexton had brought against him. It was 
to recover damages against The Scolsman for the pub- 
lication of this letter that Mr. Sexton raised the action 
he has lost. The case was conducted on both sides with 
the utmost spirit and address. The Dean of Faculty’s 
speech to the jury for the pursuer was a monument of 
plausibility and skill. No one could have been surprised 
had he won a verdict for his client, despite the fact 
(patent to all them that take a lingering delight in the 
science of logic) that Mr. Crockett’s letter was absolutely 
pointless unless his supposed accusation against Mr. Sexton 
were false. Fortunately under the judicious samming-up 
of Lord M‘Laren the jury went right, exhibiting a subtlety 
of intelligence which might be quested in vain south of 
the Tweed. 





Tue Queen's Prize has been won by Private D. Dear, 
Q.E.R.V.B.,and the championship has thus been secured by 
Edinburgh for the second time in history. Dear entered 
the final stage with the comparatively small total of 189, 
but the end of the contest, with its long distances and its 
exciting concomitants, speedily weeded out the weaker 
marksmen. Bugler-Sergeant Hill of the 19th and Sergeant 
Gibbons of the 3d Middlesex Rifles had finished with 268 
and 206 betore Dear ceased firing. But he kept cool, and 
succeeded in beating the higher of these scores by a single 
point, securing the prize with the lowest winning register 

the wooden spoon—of the past five years. 





Tue death of Sir William Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A., re- 
moves from our midst a man of strong character, acute 
intelligence, and alert and caustic speech, who was also at 
times a distinguished artist. True, Sir William’s more 
ambitious, or more popular, achievements were at best but 
anecdotes in paint, and, being dry and careful in manner 
and hard and unrefreshing in effect, cannot be commended 
here. But in his landscape he was oftentimes distinguished 
in the good sense of the word : he saw things for himself 
and yet as an artist, and even as his selection was happy 
and his technique not unaccomplished, so were his aspects 
touched with beauty and refinement. Of Mme. de Bonne- 
main, who died last week at Brussels, it is enough to re- 
cord that by her action at a given moment she saved 
M. Boulanger, from prison, and her country, which was 
France, from certain possibilities of revolution. 
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POLITICAL SUICIDE 


| ONG ago, in the days of barbarism, the magistrates 
4 of Marseilles were wont to buy a sufficiency of 
poison, which they held at the service of all citizens 
who complied with certain formalities. Something in 
the shape of a memorial had to be presented, setting 
forth good reason for suicide: as, for instance, that 
‘your petitioner, having enjoyed seven years of pro- 
sperity, desires to avoid all chance of a revolution in 
his fortunes.” Such a request was always received with 
sympathy; the means to the evasion was provided ; 
and the philosopher killed himself with the full appro- 
bation of his country. 

If there be no poison on draught at the Mansion 
House, it is not, of course, because we are afraid to 
drink it. That we are not less logical or less courageous 
than the Massilians is proved by our consumption of 
cheap claret. But life, it is conventional to believe, 
has become tolerable since the discovery of the United 
States. It is now worth while to live under all cir- 
cumstances. And we have been growing still more 
and more moral since (say) the death of Romulus 
Augustulus. The growth of commerce in particular 
has furnished us with a code beyond the shallow 
imaginations of the ancients. We profess, it is true, 
that when our time is done we may look to pay for all. 
Yet we discover no improper eagerness to hasten the 
day of settlement : rather, indeed, should one think us 
in fear of an eternal bankruptcy. In truth we feel (as 
Thoreau said) that we must take one world at a time; 
and, loyal to this one, we decline to bilk Lady Fortune, 
or to defraud Time of his revenges. 

Now Napoleon, who is worth listening to, denounced 
morality, especially in such minor matters, as a device 
by which fools hope to raise themselves to the level of 
people of intellect. But even Napoleon was not above 
a judicious hypocrisy ; and certainly suicide is now far 
from respectable. Which things being so, it might 
seem strange that in politics suicide should be an every- 
day affair. We can understand, perhaps, the Member 
of Parliament who, carried away by the violence of his 
affections, affronts the prejudices of Mr. Stead. Romeo 
was taken off, so to speak, by a rope-ladder : it is human, 
at all events, to perish by a fire-escape. Even the 
fractiousness of unappreciated talent, however perilous 
to the individual, usually makes for the common good. 
Such outbreaks as Lord Randolph’s are in effect revolts 
against the tiresomeness of things ; and the country is 
generally (in the end) the better off by one remarkable 
personage the less. But there is a political suicide on 
a larger scale which, judged by modern standards, is un- 
necessary and out of all reason: which is only explicable, 
in point of fact, on Massilian principles. It was clear 
even in Bolingbroke’s time that while ‘ the accidental 
passions’ of the British people may make them from 
time to time vote Whig, their ‘ settled habits of think- 
ing’ are essentially Tory. The natural preponderance 
of classes, the weight of national sentiment, and the 
tendency of all our prejudices are on one and the same 
side. A Tory party unalienated from the people and 
guided by a statesman of genius and experience should 
be able to administer the State normally and in ordinary 
times, as it must in times which are critical. That a 
Liberal Government should have but a short tenure of 
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power is natural enough. Flagrant dishonesty is always 
followed by popular resentment: and, moreover, the 
Liberals are the prey of their own blunders and their 
obvious incapacity for affairs. But the Conservatives 
are given to retiring as it were of their own motion, 
or because they are tired of their position. They for- 
get that, ina Briton, an affectation of boredom is on 
the face of it ridiculous. In the last century a remark- 
able complication of causes left the Whigs in power for 
two generations ; but the period of 'Tory predominance 
which followed lasted for sixty years. The rapid oscil- 
lations of the political pendulum which have become 
the rule since 1832 may have been inevitable; but if 
they continue it will be altogether our own fault. Such 
oscillations, it may be said, are the penalty we pay for 
our system of government by amateurs. If that were 
so, amateur government would be dear at the price. 
But the truth is that the Tory party, which always 
recovers its tone in Opposition, quickly becomes weak- 
ened and disorganised while it is in power. That our 
principles prove attractive to the mere stupidity of the 
country is not to be regretted. Stupidity is in many 
ways an admirable quality—it is the foundation, for 
instance, of our national character. Moreover, the 
votes it gives us are a handsome set-off to those of the 
clever adventurers and addle-pated fanatics who swell 
the ranks of the enemy. 

But everywhere and at all times parties which are 
Conservative have been hampered with the dead-weight 
of selfish interests : by the support of men, unintelligent 
outside their own affairs, and possessing less influence 
than they usually contrive to win credit for, who are 
sure to cost, in the end, more votes than themselves can 
contribute. Parties, said Pulteney, are moved by their 
tails. Pulteney lived before Conservatism was deve- 
loped: was moreover, unacquainted, it is probable, with 
the sheep of the Arabian peninsula which carries its tail 
in a go-cart. The Tory party is—not moved but— 
fatally hampered by the tail it drags behind it: a tail 
which in times of prosperity grows only the more heavy 
and inert, and which is composed of persons, conscious 
of inviting attack, who infect the whole party with 
their flaccidity. _Nominally Conservative, they are ani- 
mated by all the vulgar materialism of the Benthamite 
period ; and they object, more or less openly, to any 
legislation not primarily in their own interests. The 
feeling of dissatisfaction, once aroused, spreads rapidly: 
until, after years of the most successful administration, 
with a growing popularity, and at a time when dangers 
abroad and at home make it more than ever necessary 
that we should stay in power, you shall hear malcon- 
tents in our ranks prophesying inevitable defeat. It is 
a symptom of Conservative melancholia prompting us 
to suicide. A little exercise would enable us, in any 
event, to throw it off. But we are in need of all our 
energies : and it must be thrown off at once. If we be 
true to ourselves we have little to fear at the General 
Election: and if,we be true to the country we shall 
work for an assured success. 





INANIMATE IMMORALITY 


F late we have troubled our souls so feverishly 
concerning the morals of painted canvas and 
printed page, that scant indignation is left for the 
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common murderer or the unromantic thief. If we 
may trust the voice of Boanerges, whose tongue is as 
a scourge, inanimate things are the most desperate 
malefactors. Only a few short months ago the ghosts 
of Rabelais and M. Garnier stood side by side in a 
British dock, and the ‘little lawyer-clerks” who are 
paid to give voice to the ignorance and impurity of the 
unclean in heart waxed brazen in dispraise of the wise, 
the noble, the magnanimous Pantagruel. _Coote—the 
name has long been a byword—is now espying crimi- 
nality in photographs. With exquisite condescension 
the great man has poured his anxieties and aspirations 
into the ear of an interviewer, and we may expect 
another display of pruriency ere long. The worthy 
Vigilant, whose pleasure and profit it is to be ever on 
the track of the indecent, has discovered that photo- 
graphy is a more immoral medium than paint. Accord- 
ing to the new doctrine a picture, so long as it hangs 
upon the walls of the Salon in the chastity of its vary- 
ing hues, may elevate and purify the soul ; but, once 
translated into black-and-white, it becomes a stumbling- 
block and a rock of offence. The National Vigilance 
Association, we are told, does not desire to reflect upon 
French Art. How exquisite the issue! As though any 
artist—French or merely British—would hold the ap- 
proval of the N.V.A. in the estimation of a hair! Mr. 
Coote’s impression is that ‘ artists as a profession have 
more than an average of pure-minded gentlemen among 
them, and this, if by * pure-minded” Mr. Coote mean 
nice as himself is nice, will scarce be a cause of gratifi- 
cation to such as traffic in paint and canvas. Doubt- 
less the Secretary of the N. V. A. does not include the 
Wicked Photographer in his benison. The Vigilants 
are pre-eminent in their own sphere. None so skilled 
as they to detect suggestiveness or to read impurity 
between the lines of innocence. But to express their 
opinion concerning the function of art and the nude 
is superfluous, if not impertinent. Their humour for 
the moment is to wage war with photographs: let them 
remember that, when M. Garnier was on trial, they 
were not so lenient to colour; let them also reflect 
that to say that artists generally paint the nude to 
inspire the spectator ‘ with chaste feelings’ is to talk 
nonsense. Art knows naught of chastity, of immorality 
naught. It has but one aim, the beautiful ; but one 
sphere, the world of graceful and elegant things. The 
plain man, who lacks the imagination to transport him- 
self to another atmosphere, who cannot read a page of 
wholesome merriment without visualising the scene de- 
scribed, who cannot look upon a picture without placing 
his own austere figure within the frame, side by side, it 
may be, with a scantly clothed female, not uncommonly 
becomes a Vigilant. But a small intelligence might 
urge him to leave art and literature, which he con- 
spicuously misunderstands, and which are for him merely 
so many cheap double entendres (as he would say) to 
others less gifted with the sense of smell. The Vigilants 
are not forced to extend their reading beyond the parish 
of Edna Lyall. For such as like to gaze upon texts 
there are Mr. Frith and the hoardings. Though Rabelais 
may be bought for half-a-crown ; though the Satyricon 
stands upon the shelf in all the nakedness of the Eng 
lish tongue; these books are not for them. Others there 
are clean-minded enough, sufficiently emancipated from 
the ideals of the policeman, honestly to laugh with such 
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as make merry. For them the locked book-case : for 
them the nude form, whether plain or coloured. Mr. 
Coote is ever busied about the morals of others. With 
a keener sense of humour, he would understand that 
himself and his colleagues, who would indict a book and 
burn a picture at the stake, stand in the very bitterest 
need of protection. 

Immorality is not the only sin that may be imputed 
to pictures. They are guilty at times of lax theology. 
Mr. Calderon this year exhibited a work ingeniously con- 
trived to fascinate the Chantrey Trustees. It can boast 
neither distinction nor style, but it seems to relate a kind 
of anecdote, and it well deserves to be immured at South 
Kensington. But certain far-sighted persons discovered 
that it was an overt insult to the memory of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, and forthwith demanded that the Trustees 
should repudiate their bargain. Now, the picture might 
have been styled St. Zao of Westminster without the 
modification of a brush-mark, but there was no palliat- 
ing the title, which stood in all the majesty of black- 
and-white. So the indignation of the Roman Catholics 
culminated in a debate in the House of Lords, and, were 
it only for the amazingly witty speech of Lord Salis- 
bury, the picture has not been painted in vain. The 
consolation which the Prime Minister suggested to the 
sensitive admirers of St. Elizabeth, who strenuously 
asserted that her back was never bared, may have been 
balm to the Theologian ; it was certainly gall to the 
Academician. ‘I have not been to the Gallery in which 
the Chantrey pictures are exhibited, said Lord Salis- 
bury, ‘but some of my friends have been, and they 
assure me that it is a place of great seclusion—suited 
to the exhibition of works of this character... True it 
is that, once the purchase is complete, the picture is 
buried for ever ; and we recommend Mr. Coote to frame 
an immediate alliance with the Chantrey Trustees. If 
he could but persuade them to buy the nation all such 
works as he deems immodest, the offending images would 
henceforth be safe from the public gaze, and the N.V.A. 
were spared the expense and annoyance of persecuting 
its neighbours. 





THE FRENCH CRISIS 

7 days ago, and who more secure—at least until 

the autumn—than M. de Freycinet and his col- 
leagues? After a session adroitly occupied with the 
discussion of non-party yet absorbing topics of budget 
and tariff, the welcome prorogation was at hand. The 
national féte had been celebrated—celebrated with the 
good-humoured gaiety of a people well content with 
the established order. There was naught left to do 
but mop up arrears, buckle the portfolios, and hey for 
Trouville or Dieppe! Comes a division on the pass- 
port regulations in Alsace-Lorraine ; and Ministers are 
in a minority of some eighty. Within four-and- 
twenty hours the Chamber, also eager for the seaside 
and content for the nonce to prefer prudence to 
patriotism, consents to rescind the vote rather than 
overthrow M. de Freycinet’s (fourth) Administration. 
Yet, lo and behold! this amiable assembly imme- 
diately proceeds to dock a credit-account of moneys 
for the enlargement of the Ecole Polytechnique. How 
the Premier telegraphed the resignation of his Cabinet, 
how that body of statesmen assembled and in tears 
implored him ‘not to destroy their holidays, how 
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M. de Freycinet yielded—all this has been related by 
M. de Blowitz with exemplary fulness of detail and 
incoherency of style. In itself the crisis is unim- 
portant ; but as evidence of the innate instability of 
French politics and French institutions it is of con- 
siderable significance. 

As usual, explanations are forthcoming by which 
these reverses are ascribed to official mismanagement, 
and are held to entail no consequences. M. Ribot, 
you are told, was entirely to blame for the vote upon 
the passports: the supposed refusal of right of entry 
by the German Embassy existed only in the imagina- 
tion of some obscure paragraphist ; and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs exasperated the Chamber by resort- 
ing to evasive and dilatory tactics instead of meeting 
the figment by a bold denial. And certainly the 
explanations offered when the deputies were requested 
to eat their words might well have been made when 
the fire-eating M. Laur brought on his interpellation. 
Again, M. de Freycinet’s indignation at the rejection 
of the Polytechnique vote is regarded as quite irra- 
tional: for no personal slight was intended by the 
majority, which—although both President and Prime 
Minister do happen to have been educated at the in- 





stitution—was solely actuated by a desire for economy. 
Still, the Prime Minister is no parliamentary novice : 
neither is he a man to be so transported by passion as 
to magnify a temporary visitation into a permanent 
withdrawal of confidence. The chances are, then, that 
he has gauged the situation aright, that both Chamber 
and country are weary of his Cabinet and of himself, 
and that he and his will gain little by consenting to 
postpone the inevitable retirement. 

The French, in truth, are over-fond of change. Public 
opinion is well aware that the next Government will 
probably be weaker than the present (which, though 
mediocre, is tolerably compact), but the fun of shuffling 
for another deal is irresistible. At the same time the 
French are afflicted with a weakness by no means'peculiar 
to themselves—the inability, namely, of democratic in- 
stitutions to conform to the exigencies of party. Small 
knots and petty groups, not well-worked divisions, are 
the component parts of Houses elected by an illiterate 
suffrage: and hence the manufacture of a majority is 
impossible, more especially when, as in France, the Ins 
are the Middles, and the Extremes are at any moment 
liable to combine against them. Analysis of the recent 
divisions shows that the majority was composed of 
Royalists, Radicals, and Boulangists, aided by Minis- 
terial defections: i.e. that M. de Freycinet was attacked 
on both flanks, and, his formation being ‘in the air, 
was then and there exploded. The remedy is either 
the organisation of the Chamber upon strict party lines, 
or the advent of a Minister whose influence would be 
superior to faction. Such is Count Taaffe in Austria, 
such was Signor Depretis in Italy; but where is he to 
be found in France ? There, everybody has been weighed 
and found wanting. Snuffed out, indeed, is the T7’on- 
quinois; and equally extinct are Spuller—to whom 
Gambetta’s redingote was fabled to have descended 
and the fiery Floquet, whose Vive la Pologne, Monsieur ! 
proved the most trumpery stock-in-trade. Of M. de 
Freycinet himself, the indispensable, the four times 
Premier, what more can you say than that he is a useful 
hack, whose Protestantism renders him conveniently 
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neutral in the conflict between Church and State? M. 
Waddington, the ablest Frenchman of his day, is 
rooted in his determination not to exchange the digni- 
fied importance of the London Embassy for the per- 
sonalities and banalities of domestic politics. As for 
the attempts to rally the people to the standards of 
Conservative and Liberal Republicanism, they have 
been defeated again and again by the predilections of 
the Right for academical Royalism and by the fanatical 
anti-Clericalism of the Left. Now, to the impartial 
outsider, respectable Monarchists, like Count d’Haus- 
sonville, look ill-employed in stumping the country for 
‘revision’ when they really mean ‘ restoration,’ more 
especially as no one listens to them ; and there is force 
in the late Lady Holland’s dictum—'twas about the 
Comte de Paris, but it applies to his following—that 
‘if a man does not mean to do anything he ought to 
hold his tongue.” With regard to the feud with the 
Church, it is palliated by the historic fact that Rome 
has ever mastered the secular arm which has not kept 
her at sword’s length: yet is that oppression con- 
temptible under which the humble policeman is suspect 
of his superiors simply because he says his prayers on 
Sundays. These origins of discord will not disappear 
in a day, and, until a truce be called, there is little 
prospect of a stable Government. 





A PLEA FOR THE POLICE 
Me has recently been said and written of a 


certain Alice Millard ; and a high-thinking, or 
Radical, weekly has exhumed from somewhere a com- 
panion in misfortune whose name is Margaret Collard. 
The Millard Outrage combined with the Collard Atrocity 
will send, it is hoped, a thrill through society, from 
poor Mrs. Wittiterly, who is all nerves, down to Bill 
Sykes, who fears for the reputation of his blowen. We 
are told that Miss Millard was ‘having a row with 
some of the neighbours’ in the open street, when a 
constable so far forgot himself as to charge her with 
being a disorderly prostitute. Mrs. Collard, on the 
other hand, was found lying helpless on the footpath of 
a public thoroughfare, smelling strongly of spirits—she 
herself owns to ‘ wine, brandy, and a drop of gin’; and 
another reckless, or blundering, guardian of the peace 
‘jumped to the conclusion’ that the poor old lady was 
hopelessly drunk. O tempora! O mores! O Radical 
(or high-thinking) weekly ! 

Now with the merits of these two cases we have 
nothing to do; and therein is the very kernel of the 
matter. Let it be clearly understood that either or 
both of these ladies may have been carelessly or cruelly 
handled. It may well be so: but the question as to 
whether it is so or not is one for the police authorities 
themselves, and for them alone. For a thousand and 
one reasons they are the only possible judges of the facts. 
If it be admitted (as would seem to be implied) that we 
have no confidence in their impartiality and discretion, 
then are we ina sorry plight. Without that we were 
better off with no pelice-force at all. But if we are to 


maintain an efficient and trustworthy constabulary— 
and ours is now a mark of envy and admiration all 
over Europe—we must at least give it our confidence. 
Authority, to be of any avail, must have stability, and, 
within limits we must trust it all in all or not at 
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all. If P'liceman X is alleged to have dealt unjustly 
by one Dorothy Tearsheet, or to have mistaken the 
‘spasms’ of Sarah Gamp for intoxication, we must 
report the matter (in a business-like manner and with- 
out hysterics) to his Inspector, and there leave it. To 
go further—to appeal (let us say) to the newspapers or 
to cry aloud on the housetop that a policeman has 
made a beast of himself—is wicked as futile. In the 
force it discourages vigilance and fosters slackness : in 
the public it incites to perjury and an appetite for 
If it be found that Inspector, Superinten- 
dent, or Commissioner is incompetent, or systematic- 
ally winks at misconduct, he must be got rid of, and 
that speedily: but, so long as he is dressed in his 
authority, the less said the better about any fantastic 
tricks he may happen to play us. ‘The good citizen who 
finds himself ‘ run in” by a perspiring constable in pur- 
suit of a pickpocket, or haled off by mistake from the 


damages. 


outer ring of a free fight, will probably use a good deal 
of bad language at the moment ; but most assuredly he 
will not institute an action for false imprisonment. It 
may be that the bubble reputation is not so dear to 
him as to the new-found friends of Alice Millard, or that 
he cannot adequately express it in terms of damages. 
It may be, on the other hand, that he shrinks from the 
suggestion that all the world should discuss the proba- 
bility of his being a thief: even as some women would 
draw back from the possibility of public speculation of 
an even more delicate nature with respect to themselves. 
At any rate, while he is man enough to represent the 
matter strongly in the proper quarter, and to demand 
the punishment of the Ass or Brute (as the case may 
be) who has aggrieved him, he does but shrug his shoul- 
ders if his complaint remain unheeded. It is something 
for him to learn the value of discipline and the sanctity 
of authority. If that lesson had been properly learnt 
by the sentimental Nonconformist and the provincial 
Radical, we should have heard not much about the 
Millard Outrage or the Collard Atrocity ; nor, by the 
way, should we have had the findings of judge and jury 
openly pooh-pooh’d by ignorance or feverishly denounced 
by prejudice over and over again. Generally speaking, 
the sentimental Nonconformist or the provincial Radical 
has never been a fag in the fourth form, with a whole- 
some dread of boot-leather, and a blind faith in his 
Preefect’s right to use it. 

For, after all, what are the wrongs, real or imaginary, 
of Millard or Collard, of A. or B., as compared to 
the preservation of order and law? Among the teem- 
ing myriads which depend on the police for peace and 
protection, what does it matter if one or two get their 
heads broken for no sufficient reason, or their feelings 
wounded for no reason at all ? It is human to err, and, 
naturally enough, the hard-worked ‘ copper, whose task 
calls for more tact than most men’s, now and again makes 
a mistake—occasionally even misbehaves himself of 
malice prepense. But, putting matters at their very 
worst—all this pother of Millard and Collard—what 
does it amount to? Is there anything in the facts 
before us to justify the attention they have excited or 
the space and time they have filled? The truth is, in 
all essentials these matters touch personal and _ private 
issues merely. ‘They are topics of general interest or 
importance to none save those who, having a personal 
grudge against the force, are ever on the look-out for 
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mud to throw at it, and to those who, like our high- 
thinking (Radical) contemporary, are ‘agin the Govern- 
ment’ on principle. ‘They care not one twopenny damn 
(as the Great Duke used to say) for Millard or Collard 
as individual sufferers. There is nothing abnormally 
interesting about these women, but they provide an 
opportunity of bellowing and boo-hooing—of avenging 
the personal affront and of protesting agin the Govern- 
ment. It is disheartening and demoralising. And 
we shall but show our prudence if we prepare for the 
advent of His Dishonour, Judge Lynch. 





POLITICAL PROPHETS 


HE political prophets have settled it already. The 
Whigs (7.e. the Gladstonians) are to be dished 
again after the fearless old fashion of “67. The cry of 
‘(ne man one vote’ is to be met, and the Tories are 
to meet it, and there is to be one more Dutch auction 
of the Constitution. Equal electoral districts, female 
suffrage, abolition of the illiterate vote: all these things 
will the Tories give—in addition to the trifling boon 
of the extinction of plural votes; for of course the 
Universities will be disfranchised, and London will gain 
at the expense of Scotland and Ireland. So say the 
prophets, or such of them as can see through a mile- 
stone further than their neighbours. It is so easy to 
prophesy—so easy and withal so pleasant !—that we 
ought all to be grateful to them for what is really an 
achievement in moderation. When they were about 
it why did they not throw in a few such extras as the 
abolition of the Mon: urchy and the establishment of a 
Republic with Mr. C hamberlain (or why not Lord Salis- 
bury himself?) as first President ? The grounds they 
have for their forecast are to be found in Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech of last week, howbeit that speech contained 
ne more than the reiteration of the Prime Minister's 
well-known pious (or rather impious) opinion about 
female suffrage, and the expression of his desire to 
abolish the illiterate vote. Reform is ‘the echo of a 
tradition and a legend which is worn out,’ Lord Salis- 
bury said; and yet he is supposed to be about to get 
up and play the part of a Reformer! He did say that 
if the Radicals were foolish enough to raise the un- 
reasonable cry of ‘One man one vote,’ they would find 
that the necessary and logical outcome of the agitation 
would be a measure of reform that would so shift the 
centre of political gravity that for a long time to come 
we should hear no more of the Radical party. A piece 
of friendliness for which the aforesaid party is scarce 
like to show itself so grateful as it ought. 

But the prophets may say that Lord Salisbury’s con- 
fession—‘ I am anxious to abolish the illiterate vote’ 
meant something more than a friendly warning to the 
Radicals to walk warily and let sleeping dogs lie. They 
may maintain that the Prime Minister would not speak 
so plainly had he not some definite scheme in his mind, 
and they may be right. The Prime Minister may have 
a definite scheme in his mind: he may even have a bill 
in his pocket, he may even have discussed the terms of 
such a bill with the Emperor last week at Hatfield— 
what more likely ? Seriously, Lord Salisbury may not 
only be sincere in his desire to abolish the illiterate 
vote; he may also know a way to accomplish his de- 
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sire, and that way need not necessarily imply recourse 
to a ‘worn-out tradition.” To be brief, the true way 
to abolish the illiterate vote is not by any heroic 
measure of Parliamentary reform. It is vastly more 
simple: so simple, in fact, that no political prophet 
would do aught but jeer at it. But political prophets 
are not always wise ; and, if the illiterate vote can be 
abolished in Ireland by compulsory and free education, 
as to all intents and purposes it has been abolished in 
Scotland—(where, though education has but recently 
been freed, it has been long compulsory in fact)—then 

a reform of more practical benefit will have been accom- 
plished than any that could be wrought by the most 
drastic and sweeping change in the methods of electing 
the House of Commons. 

In fact, if Lord Salisbury’s words were meant to con- 
vey any promise of actual legislation, they foreshadowed 
not a general Reform Bill but an Education Act for 
Ireland, and they may thus be taken as complemen- 
tary to a recent utterance of Mr. Balfour in the Com- 
mons. And in this light the old difference between 
Radical and Tory legislation is at once apparent—is 
illustrated, indeed, with a precision which is vastly in- 
structive. The Radical method of eliminating the 
illiterate would be to pass a bill which would at once 
disfranchise him (not that the Radicals would do that, 
so long as he voted on the Radical ticket); the Tory 
method is to remove by educating him. Until Ireland 
has the same educational advantages as this island, it 
would be unjust to disfranchise the illiterate ; but so 
soon as Ireland has enjoyed these advantages for a reason- 
able time, there will be no reason why the radical measure 
should not cope the edifice. If education be free and 
compulsory, then those unable to read can have no part 
in the governance of the realm. As things are, there is 
no reason why a beginning should not be made with 
Scotland. Let the new Parliament (for, since Mr. 
Balfour has indorsed our forecasts and our warnings of 
last week, none can expect much more work of the pre- 
sent) not delay to pass a measure abolishing the Scots 
illiterate as a voting power. It would be a mighty 
compliment to Scotland, and its effect on the balance 
of parties there would be small. Indeed, the one objec- 
that might be urged is that, as all the illiterates of 
Scotland are either Irishmen or idiots, it would be 
another injustice to Ireland. 

The conclusion of the matter is that here, as every- 
where else, Ireland stops the way, and that if the Tory 
party does its duty between now and the approaching 
election—(that is, in the next eight or ten months)}— 
the new Parliament will have before it a programme of 
Irish domestic legislation which will give her further 
and lasting proofs of the benefits of a resolute, a strong, 
and a patriotic Administration. 





APE V. ANGEL 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has, and has 
always had, a remarkable faculty for hitting the 
nail on the head. It were nothing to the purpose to 


remark that, to the bystander at gaze, the head of the 
nail is very often indistinguishable from the striker’s 
own, That may or may not be true ; and at the worst 
—that is, if true it were—it would but serve to show 
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that his Lordship’s gift is so genuine in kind and so 
vigorous in degree that it is stronger than his sense of 
advantage, and can never be put in action but to the 
ruin of the nail. How just a view of it this is is 
shown by his latest achievement. They are many who 
could go to the Kimberley Mines, and they are by no 
means few who could write a statistical article about 
them from materials collected during the visit. But it 
is a far cry from Kimberley to the Origin of Woman, 
and none but a mind of the rarest cast could have 
started from diamonds and arrived, in a single leap, 
at the conclusion that, whatever the descent of Man, 
there can be no doubt that Woman is sprung from 
an Ape. How she sprang—whether in obedience to 
a well-known natural law, or, like Athene from the 
brain of Zeus, full-corsetted and tailor-made and in- 
tent upon the perusal of The Lady or The Queen— 
Lord Randolph does not tell. But details are of little 
consequence in a case of this sort. The great thing 
is to have divined and stated a new truth. And for 
Lord Randolph it is enough to have solved a problem 
which has perplexed the Spirit of Man since the in- 
ception of human affairs. 

To what has so long and so unjustly been treated 
and described as the Inferior Sex, the illumination will 
come, no doubt, as heaven-contrived and heaven-sped. 
To Man, indeed, there is comfort in the message. And 
for two reasons. First, Lord Randolph has not made 
up his mind about him, so that there is still room for 
doubt ; and secondly, Lord Randolph has made up his 
mind about her, so that on that head doubt is per- 
missible no more. Lord Randolph’s next letter may 
change it all, of course ; but until that come, the posi- 
tion of Man is secure, and he may do what he will—he 
may even worship Mr. Gladstone, or give and bequeathe 
large sums to ‘General’ Booth—in the proud con- 
sciousness that his is the superior sect, and that 
whatever he does is ipso facto better done than the 
best the other half of the race can do. He was once 
a good deal lower than the Angels (for so he called his 
tyrants, his oppressors), and lo ! he finds himself a good 
deal higher than the Apes. For they were Apes which 
he mistook for Angels; and all the while the real ori- 
ginal Simon Pure Angel was himself; and unless they 
address him as such in all future communications, 
he will be justified, if ‘so dispoged, in leaving their 
letters unanswered, and withdrawing from all commerce 
with them. As for the position not less than the pre- 
tensions of Woman, the effect thereon of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s revelation cannot be other than instant and 
disastrous. To begin with, it will make her very angry. 
Even Mrs. Lynn Linton, hard as she is upon her sisters, 
and bitterly as she indicts their little weaknesses, will 
not like, to put it meekly, to learn that she and they 
are all the seed of Apes together. And if the wrath of 
a sheep be terrible, what may not be dreaded from the 
anger of innumerable Apes? We know what they did 
for Orpheus, and “tis to be feared that they are capable 
of repeating the experiment on the person of a writer 
of informative articles to the daily press. Perhaps, 
indeed, they will not wait for Lord Randolph’s return, 
but begin upon such of their superiors as are handy: 
when one would tremble for the future of the race. Such 
an outbreak on their part were legitimate. For years 
they have been carrying all before them. They are almost 
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County Councillors ; Lord Salisbury has as good as pro- 
mised them the suffrage ; they have succeeded here and 
there in writing very passable grammar ; they have con- 
quered the privilege of dining together—‘just like men’; 
their advance (in fine) in all departments of human 
activity, from going on strike to smoking cigarettes 
and talking openly of fleas, has been rapid, gratifying, 
and remarkable in a very high degree. And, to be 
logical—(and what Woman is capable of resisting the 
argumentem ad judicium, the appeal to her reasoning 
faculty ?)—they must surrender all these hard-won 
advantages, confess themselves Man’s inferiors, and re- 
turn to that prim and tedious seclusion whence, after 
thousands of years, they were just beginning to emerge. 
In truth their worst enemy, even Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
might pity them. It seems but yesterday that they 
were giving evidence in an affair of honour, and taking 
the oath, and being subjected to cross-examination, and 
getting slanged in the papers, and being treated gene- 
rally on a footing of absolute equality with men. And 
now, as becomes the descent of Apes—(or an Ape: for, 
as we have said, Lord Randolph disdains to be explicit 
on the point)—they are worse off than ever. All at the 
word of a simple pressman, too! In truth they are not 
less but more, far more, than human if they do not 
conspire to be avenged. 

For the rest, if the thing blow over, and there be no 
bloodshed (saving always in Lord Randolph’s case), 
they are like to take no great hurt in the long-run. 
No doubt it will take the Ape-Descended some little 
time to recover lost ground, and it may be at least 
six months ere she succeed in reconquering recogni- 
tion as a possible County Councillor. But the tend- 
ency of the time is head-on for sentimentalism. In 
the eyes of certain good men and true the suspicion 
that her ancestor was ‘probably arboreal’ will im- 
mensely enhance her inherent interest, which is un- 
deniable, and her rights to a sort of Irish equality, 
which are more than dubitable. And if it can but 
be demonstrated that Lord Randolph’s theory of her 
origin is absolute, then is exaltation assured. As an 
Ape she will have a far better chance of sitting in 
Parliament than ever she had as an Angel; for the 
Ape is manifestly an inferior creature, and as such 
has suffered centuries of wrong, and, having suffered 
centuries of wrong, is entitled to advantages to which, 
as Mr. Balfour’s bill has shown in a parallel in- 
stance and on parallel lines, no Angel may lay claim. 
And it shall come to pass that to call a man Angel 
is to place yourself within the scope of the law of libel, 
but to dub him Ape is to pay him the highest com- 
pliment of which the tongue that Shakespeare spake is 
capable. For the tendency of the time is to go upon 
your belly on the slightest provocation, and never to 
stand upon your feet unless you have good and reason- 
able prospect of being instantly knocked off them. 
And the more you do this thing, the greater your glory 
asa Briton and a man. And the recognition of the 
Ape and the victory of the Ape are by way of being 
one. For one cannot do without abasement ; and not 
to abase oneself, in season and out of it, to Celt or Cass, 
to common Boer or ‘ General’ Booth, to the ‘ideas’ of 
Mr. Ruskin or the ‘ policy’ of Mr. Gladstone, is to 
put oneself outside the pale of ‘modernity’ and be 
unworthy the name of an Englishman. 
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MODERN MEN 


MR. COVENTRY PATMOR 


en 
5 is the majority of the English poets no greater praise 

can be given than praise of their imagery. Imagery 
is the natural language of their poetry. Without a parable 
she hardly speaks. But there is now and then a poet 
who at moments touches the thing, not its likeness, too 
vitally, too sensitively, for even such a pause as verse 
may make for the) sake of the beautiful image. And 
here we learn to understand the sacrificial quality which is 
the well-guarded secret of art at this perfection. All his 
faculties are used for preparing this naked greatness. The 
loveliness that stands and waits on the simplicity of a few 
of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Odes, the fervours and splen- 
dours that are there put to silence—to silence of a quality 
that would be impossible were they less glorious—are 
testimonies to the vital difference between sacrifice and 
waste. True, Mr. Patmore is most often an intricate poet, 
intellectually complex, and a great master of the imagery 
that appeals to pure thought rather than to vision. But 
to reach that simplest mood, were it but once or twice, is 
to prove the possession of such gift and grace as a true 
history of literature would show to be above price, even 
gauged by the rude measure of rarity. Transcendent 
simplicity could not be habitual ; it is characteristic in a 
profounder sense. It could not be habitual; for man 
lives within veils and garments, and art is chiefly con- 
cerned with making these beautiful with mystery, and 
when they are rent asunder an overwhelming human 
emotion has been in action. Such achievements as De- 
parture, If I were Dead, Eurydice, The Toys, Saint Valentine's 
Day—though this last has an exquisite imaginative play 
that mitigates the bare vitality of the feeling—group 
themselves apart as the innermost of their author’s work. 
Second to these come the Odes which present thought in 
great mental images, and display—as opposed to betray 
—the beauties of poetic art. Emotion is in these also: 
emotion in shocks and throes—never frantic even when 
it is almost intolerable. It is mortal pathos, and even as 
the draught is unique so is it unalloyed. Love and sorrow 
are pure in The Unknown Eros; and the poet has not 
rejected even the cup of terror. Against love often, 
against sorrow nearly always, against fear always, men 
of sensibility instantaneously safeguard the quick of their 
hearts. It is only the approach of the pang that they will 
endure ; from the pang dividing soul and spirit man saves 
himself in the twinkling of an eye. But through nearly 
the whole of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s poetry there is the 
endurance of the mortal touch. No effort could, like such 
endurance, convince a reader of the poet’s power. Thus 
to have read The Unknown Eros is to have had the im- 
passioned experience of a com-passion. 

What some of the Odes have to sing of, their author 
does not insist upen our knowing. He leaves more liberty 
for a well-intentioned reader's error than makes for peace 
and recollection in reading. Yet that the general purpose 
of the poems should be obscure is inevitable: they are 
dark with the darkness of profound, clear waters. But at 
times there is a baffling equivocation. What the poet 
chiefly secures to us is the understanding of his leading 
thought of love—that the bonds of love, its bestowal 
and reception, do but rehearse the action of the union 
of God with the souls of men; that there is no essential 
man save Christ and no essential woman except the soul 
of mankind. The thought grows gay in the Psyche Odes, 
or attempts a gaiety—the reader at least being some- 
what reluctant. How is it? Mr. Coventry Patmore’s play 
wins you more often than not to but a slow participation. 
Perhaps because some thrust of his has left you tremulous, 
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Perhaps he is really not very sportive himself. One thing 
which throughout his long love-song he makes somewhat 
too explicit is his sense of the inequality between two 
lovers. He knows something too well, and says something 
too clearly, that the human wooer worships woman by a 
‘frantic flight of courtesy, born of despair.’ Nay, once in 
prose, he has gone further and has called that worship a 
‘feint.’ This one word (taken as the expression of some- 
thing more than a transitory humour) would belie and 
destroy the purport of the song. ‘ Feigning’ is precisely 
what we have always feared a vulgar commentator would 
take to be the act and attitude of The Unknown Eros ; 
and that the poet himself should have supplied him with 
the word is the one inexplicable thing where many things 
are difficult. If he would but take back his < feigning,’ 
and leave to mankind the solemn and august illusion of 
this rehearsal of divine things! It is only the variant of 
a word. But who knows so well as he the authority of a 
word? In effect, there was no need to explain so defi- 
nitely the inequality between lovers. It is a most familiar 
truth. Love that is passionate has much of the impulse 
of gravitation—gravitation that is not falling, as there is 
no downfall in the sidereal skies. The love of the great 
for the small is the passionate love; the upward love 
hesitates and is fugitive. Saint Francis Xavier asks that 
the day of his ecstasy may be shortened; Imogen, the 
wife of all poetry, ‘prays forbearance’; the child is 
‘fretted with sallies of his mother’s kisses.’ It might 
be drawing an image too insistently to liken this to the 
centrifugal impulse. 

The art that utters an intellectual action so courageous, 
an emotion so authentic, as the thought and the feeling of 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s poetry, must needs be consum- 
mate. Often his word has a fulness of significance that 
gives the reader a shock of appreciation. Without that 
wonderful rightness the transcendent simplicity would 
obviously be impossible. But the beautiful felicitousness 
is not less in passages of description. The words are 
used to the uttermost, yet with composure. And a certain 
justness of utterance adds to the provocation of what we 
take leave to call unjust thought in the poems that pro- 
claim an intemperate scorn of the times and an unregret- 
ful anger—political, social, literary. These are but two or 
three ; they are generally to be known by their politics, 
their actuality—let us say, their topical character. Here 
there is no composure. Never before did superiority bear 
itself with so little of its proper, signal, and peculiar grace 
—the grace reluctancy. 

In versification Mr. Coventry Patmore is unequal. If we 
are right in supposing that he intends his odes to be read 
with minim and crotchet and quaver rests, to fill up a 
measure of beaten time, we are free to hold that he in- 
appropriately applies to liberal verse the laws of verse set 
for use—cradle-rocking verse and march-marking verse. 
Liberal verse can surely be bound to no such time-mea- 
sures ; if for no other reason, for this: that to prescribe 
pauses is to forbid all pauses unprescribed. Granting, 
however, Mr. Coventry Patmore’s principle of catalexis, 
we still doubt if the irregular metre of The Unknown Eros 
can be happily used except for the large sweep of the 
flight of the Ode more properly so called. The lament 
for Mr. Edward King, the Mrs. Anne Killigren, the Inti- 
mations, considered exclusively for their versification, fulfil 
their laws so naturally that they move without check as 
without haste. So with the graver Odes of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. A more beautiful dignity of extension and re- 
striction, a more touching sweetness of simple and frequent 
rhyme, a more real impetus of pulse and impulse, English 
verse can hardly yield than are to be found in the best 
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passages of his versification. But elsewhere are checks 
of sensible and arbitrary violence. It is as when a sail 
suddenly flaps windless in the fetching about of a boat. 

But whether he have or have not mastered all the less 
weighty matters of the poetic law is a little question. He 
is the great master—that is, the owner—of words that, 
owned by him, are unprofaned—are as though they had 
never been profaned. He is the capturer of a speech so 
quick and close that it is the speech less of a poet than of 
the very Muse. 





SUMMER FROCKS 


PSHE reign ef the roses is all but over, and the turn of 
the tailor is at hand. Standing with reluctant feet 
where July and August meet—on the verge, as it were, of 
a tailor-made order of things—you are struck with specu- 
lations as to how the present tendency shall have grown 
and developed by the time you turn townwards once 
more. Will you return to find the Crinoline squatting, 
amorphous, horrible, on the domestic hearth? To discover 
the Loose Jacket as the dweller on the threshold? In all 
likelihood, yes. With the mantua-maker everything is 
possible. The chignon has come to stay, and trimming is 
creeping up. Trimmings good, bad, and indifferent hold 
equal sway over the fine impartial fancy of Woman, which 
accepts them gratefully in turn, giving the same welcome 
to each and all, from daintily foppish chiffon, Aladdinesque 
jewelled broidery, to fringe and flounce, tagrag and bob- 
tail, of the most degraded type. The benevolence of 
Woman is so comprehensive and so large that it accepts 
them all, provided they be artfully ‘resurrected’ and re- 
christened. Seldom before have we entertained such a 
motley crew of makes: seldom has there been so short 
and steep an abyss between the Wholly Delightful and 
the Entirely Execrable. And victory lies with the lat- 
ter. Vulgarity, a roaring, full-blooded rogue, grows lustily 
and dies hard ; but Distinction, like the Iberian, is a shy 
trafficker. Yet was it conspicuous in a frock worn at 
the Eton and Harrow match. ’Twas a black gown, too— 
built of bengaline, upon Ravenswood lines, and boasting a 
splendid vest of old white-and-silver brocade (the which 
gave lapels and cuffs besides); the big Sir Joshua hat 
was of white beaver, and (equally of course) curved in and 
out beneath an avalanche of white ostrich ; the patent- 
leather shoes that peeped forth now and again beneath 
the stately folds of the plain long-tailed skirt were de- 
corated with antique paste buckles ; the whole effect was 
enchanting, but not to be emulated by any one under five 
feet ten. To be sure, nearly all the present builds would 
seem to have been planned for the uncommon tall ; but 
the much-girded-at long skirt comes as a boon and a 
blessing, so far as elegance is concerned, to all. A tall 
woman gains by it, but the sort of bird-like grace a small, 
slight person may take on with a few inches of train is 
amazingly attractive. One small lady, indeed, looked for 
all the world like a glorified blue-rock, in a close-fitting, 
fan-tailed brocade of intermarried slate, dull blue, and 
purple, vested with shot silk, and becomingly crested with 
a foolish little tip-tilted apology for a bonnet, largely com- 
posed of iridescent passementerie and two tiny wings. 
White still holds its own for evening gowns; but every 
wearer should remember. that the freshness of her toilet 
should be above and beyond suspicion. A doubtfully 
clean white dress—be it silk, lace, or muslin—excels 
in unpleasantness a mildewing lily: which is saying a 
good deal. One admirable gown, Princess-shaped and 
of extravagant length as to train, is of the richest white 
silk, thick and supple, brocaded with silver fleur-de- 
lys: the girdle, knotting loosely in front (the two ends 
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falling almost to the feet), being of finely twisted silver 
wire, set with diamonds and pearls. Not without a certain 
Quakerish charm is a gown of dove-coloured bengaline, 
ramifying in long, straight panels with under-glimpses of 
a skirt of the same fabric—very plain but perfect of cut, 
and following the movements of the figure with unpre- 
tentious exactitude: while shoulders and bust are draped 
and amplified by a large and long yellow-white chiffon 
fichu, the ends knotting together at the waist with mazy 
bunches of shot-pink and dove-colour ribbons. Another 
pleasing evening gown, well-suited (albeit a trifle warm) 
to dine in, is of turkis-blue velvet, long of train, Prin- 
cess-built, opening over an under-dress of pale, saffron- 
hued chiffon, held in at the waist by a broad corselet of 
gold filigree, decorated with a design in turkises, emer- 
alds, and yellow topaz. An entire dress of old lace, cling- 
ingly and indefinitely draped, caught together here and 
there with opal and diamond clasps, leaves little to be 
desired from the point of view of poetry. The exqui- 
site tones of the cobweb fabric (not white, nor grey, nor 
yellow), the subtle delicacy of its texture, are marvellously 
flattering to beauty that has outlived its prime. 

And here long sleeves, artistically swathed and wrinkled, 
may be employed with advantage. But generally speak- 
ing, long sleeves for evening wear are wrong, and should 
be carefully eschewed ; for, whether by merit or usage 
(perhaps a little of both), the ‘low’ dress has become an 
institution—to accustomed eyes a respectable and a be- 
coming one. Only the authors (or editors) of the Bow 
Bells novelette, The Family Herald, or Cassell's Family 
Magazine dress you their bewitching governess-heroines 
in square-cut ball-gowns ‘ filled in high to the throat with 
lace.’ How depressing, how methodistically, how vulgarly 
joyless, would be the aspect of a crowd in such self- 
conscious pretences at festal array! An exception here 
and there is well enough, if only by way of proving the 
rule ; but long live the (moderately) low-necked gown! 
It has survived use, abuse, ridicule, and slander. It will 
survive, may be, the advent of the Cogqsigrues ; but not, 
one fears, the new Utopia, the good time coming, when 
all shall talk Wardour Street English and dress alternately 
in Jaeger and in formless sacks of brocade ‘ high to the 
throat’ and made in ‘art colours.’ But crabbed age and 
youth can better live together, and with more chance of 
an enlente cordiale, than the low neck and the long sleeve 
Another vulgar error is that of painting flowers upon 
velvet gowns destined for evening wear. ‘Tis a stupid 
and ineffective practice, vaguely reminiscent of wax 
blossoms and fruit (under glass domes) and of crochet 
anti-maccassars, 

An ideal morning-gown is of the softest, finest white 
cambric imaginable. The trained underskirt rejoices in a 
deep and infinitesimally pleated flounce. The long over 
dress, dividing in front a little abune the knee, is a lawny 
continent lavishly adorned with Valenciennes insertion (of 
varied widths). The wide turn-back collar (much the 
shape worn by little boys in late last-century portraiture) 
is also mainly Valenciennes, and is tied low at the throat 
with a knot of turkis-blue ribbon. The same ribbon mean- 
ders round the full frill which terminates the sleeve at the 
wrist, and the loins are girded with it also. At least half- 
a-dozen of these dresses, with various-hued sets of ribbon 
in lavender, amber, Chartreuse-green, and pink, should ac- 
company every She that goeth down into the country in 
Summer time. Being entirely simple, of unimpeachable 
freshness, and yet of an excessive daintiness, no better 
garment, is conceivable for morning wear or intervals of 
ease. The precise fit of the back, from neck to waist 
adorned with tiny tucks laid V-fashion, small by degrees 
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and elegantly less, repudiates all suggestion of dressing- 
gownishness. The filmy textures, the flowing lines, are 
charming as such things in conjunction must ever be. 





A MUSICAL MASTERPIECE 


P.HE step from // T'rovatore to Otello has no parallel in 

the history of music. It is a development outside 
all law, all anticipation, all likelihood. The reasonable- 
ness for the composition of the first were charge-proof, it 
might be said in exaggeration, against the reasonableness 
for the composition of the second, and the history of the 
human mind bears everywhere a contrary witness to this 
solitary achievement. For not as he sowed did Verdi 
reap ; rather the fruit of the seed that Wagner scattered 
Verdi harvested and gathered into beautiful garners. His 
star rose when the ancient forms of symmetrical music 
were, for purposes of a living art, preparing for dis- 
solution. The fashion of that perfect garment wherein 
Gluck and Corelli and (in the culmination) Mozart had 
clothed their Muse was falling to the lot of outworn 
faces. Like the Greek drama, or the whole art of any 
period, the tale of beauty had in itself been completed, 
and men were seeking expression in new forms. Then 
came a prelude of decadence, and the small men of the 
time scrambled for the crumbs that fell from the table of 
the old masters. Here and there a lonely genius came to 
fulness ; Beethoven lived and died. But the music of the 
Kapellmeister—that faithful reflection in commonplace of 
the musical fashions of the past two centuries—was con- 
cerned with aimless little tunes arranged in perfect sym- 
metry, balanced and devoid of any inspiration. It was 
among this wreck that Verdi’s earliest musical years were 
spent, with results that we know. Never were airs so 
popular put to the uses of the world ; and for fifty years 
Ai nostri monti has jingled uninterruptedly in the brains 
of the generations. It was the most that could be done 
with the spent methods of the past, but it was neverthe- 
less so much, its success was so immediate and overwhelm- 
ing, that none could have dreamed that its creator would 
do other than live out his musical life in the manner of 
its beginning. But with the change of musical fashions 
Verdi's genius seemed also to change ; and his career will 
be found to parallel, though on a plane exceedingly re- 
mote, the whole development of the commonplace music 
of the last sixty years. And he has finished with Ofello, 
one of the most potent examples in music of an art 
organic and living that the world has yet seen. All the 
possibilities that Wagner dreamed, and that the music of 
the future portended, Verdi has here assimilated ; and 
discarding the false and the inartistic as he might some 
husk, he who half a century ago popularised a decadence 
has here stepped upon the throne of a golden age. 

The primary principle of Otello, of which to his high 
honour Verdi has never lost sight, is its austere limita- 
tion to the genuine vocation of music. Emotion, incident, 
that which life exhibits or passion specialises, are sub- 
ordinate to the first demands of his art. <A thunder- 
storm is well, and theism is well, but translated into 
music they are both secondary considerations. Therefore 
you will find that the thunderstorm wherewith the first act 
opens, and Iago’s profession of faith in the evil gods of the 
second act, are not a mass of enormous sound by which the 
composer strives first to be thunderous or blasphemous, 
and secondly to emit noise ; there is, on the contrary, not 
a bar of the opening chorus, or a passage of the Credo, 
but is describable by musical terms of the simplest and 
most intelligible kind. Therefore are the emotions that 
underlie the more effectively expressed. Thus, in one of 
the noblest passages of the second act, when Iago ques- 
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tions Otello if ever he has seen in Desdemona’s hands a 
handkerchief spotted with strawberries, the answer ‘ ¥ il 


Jazzoletto ch’io le diedi, pegno primo d’amor’ is an inspira- 


tion of pure melody ; yet the childish helplessness of it, 
the misery of it, is developed with a most pathetic com- 
pleteness. So, in the tremendous duet that follows— 
perhaps the highest musical flight of the whole opera— 
Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro, it is abundantly clear that the 
composer’s first thought is the dignity of the music of 
which he is the guardian ; the repetitions, the occasional 
symmetries, the orchestral restraint and power, the equi- 
poise of the parts, together with the principal phrase— 
descending in a triplet to a fourth below the key-note, 
and by the sudden rise of a seventh returning through 
a triplet to the key-note again at the beginning of the 
second bar—all these things, being musical necessities, 
precede the expression of the emotion which they alone 
do in fact essentially express. To follow the point to the 
end would involve a current appreciation of the whole 
opera, naturally impossible here. There is lovers’ music 
wherethrough sex seems laid bare in sound, and the 
music descriptive of Cassio’s sleep is as if thieved from 
the world that lies on the further side of dreams. It is 
possible to use such words in the present condition of 
ignorance without idly repeating language of a general 
experience. The sole note of adverse criticism is to com- 
plain of Verdi's too frequent use of the chromatic scale 
in his orchestration ; there is a touch of trick-work in it. 
Moreover, the world will not now be long in growing out 
of an open-mouthed admiration for it, since the Kapell- 
meister has already sniffed its decay. 

The production of the opera for the first time at Covent 
Garden during the week past is described best, and 
most briefly as the triumph of Maurel. Two years ago 
London saw him inthe part of Iago—during the too brief 
season at the Lyceum when Ofello was first brought to Eng- 
land—and the interval has only added to his distinction, his 
refinement, his appreciation. Of operatic acting one speaks 
in new terms. Rapidity, the gift granted to the Latin races, 
separating their stages from ours by so broad a chasm, is 
in opera necessarily withdrawn. Where, on the common 
stage, elocution and action should be balanced in equal 
proportion, on the operatic stage the burden of the drama 
is thrown upon the elocution. This enforced halting action 
heaps responsibilities upon the music. In opera it is 
through the voice that the dramatic values are appor- 
tioned. The action, therefore, needs to be guided chiefly 
by the considered laws of appropriate pantomime, com- 
manding its minister to refrain, to refine, and to simulate 
to the full capacity of the situation. In this combination 
Maurel’s chief power abides, The drama was for the most 
part directed through a voice consciously proportioned to 
each demand of the musie. In the wonderful song of 
the sleep of Cassio restrained to a thin stream of sound, 
in the climax of the Credo released to full power, his vocal 
production may be praised for consummate art in extreme 
instances, where the gradations were in fact subtle and 
numerous. His normal tone, without being delightful in 
any inspiring sense, is powerful and pleasing, save for a 
very occasional and wholly detestable tremolo. His gesture, 
his entire pantomime, his mastery of physical expression : 
these necessarily somewhat negative qualities of pure act- 
ing are both refined and appropriate. Yet, as has been 
said, not in these last qualities does his real strength lie ; 
it is in his dramatic interpretation of the music, unim- 
peded and served by these more obviously self-conscious 
displays, that his achievement seems difficult, if not im- 
possible, to surpass. 

Jean de Reszke’s Otello must be allowed to be a satis- 
factory, if somewhat unequal, performance. He lacks 
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Maurel’s finish and studied completeness. Nevertheless 
he has moments; in the farewell song Ora e per sempre 
addio he rises to distinguished and notable effects ; and 
though his voice seldom takes and carries the emotions 
into novel heights, at the last bar but one of this song, 
where the time is suddenly doubled and the notes on 
é questo il fin are poured out in a most plenteous aban- 
donment, he came nearer this greatest triumph of the 
artist than he has perhaps ever done before. Indeed, 
so closely dramatic throughout is this music, that during 
the most customary banalities of the operatic stage, one 
thought to trace the roots of those absurd conventions. 
Albani waves her lace-edged handkerchief like a tragical 
little pennon ; she kicks her train so impulsively, and 
drops into heaps with so abundant a feeling, that the 
pale ghost of the primal sincerity which inaugurated such 
customs does seem to squeak and gibber before you. For 
the rest, her Desdemona is sufficiently impressive; her 
pronunciation of Italian is always better than Maurel’s, 
who insists on making two syllables of the last four letters 
of such a word as crucciar. The choruses, full of wonder- 
ful stray passages of melody and inspired scoring, though 
otherwise the least effective part of the opera, are inter- 
preted by voices too loud, too hard, too little convinced 
of time, and too nervous of impulse. The mounting is 
as profuse and expensive as is to be expected on such a 
stage. But it is surely time that we learned from Mr. 
Augustus Harris how much longer he intends to employ 
artists who seem to have no sense of the horror that sits 
upon the face of aniline greens and primary blues. 





OYEZ! OYEZ! 
EAR, all ye that make beauty your god, and be 
warned of me in respect of this woman. Let him 
that is without her range, with him that moveth in her 
circle, consider my words which are of wisdom. 

She has the witchery of the Devil, yet is she nearer in 
her soul to Heaven than all they that do no evil in your 
midst. From the outset of your acquaintance she will 
take you as the most wholly adorable of all idols, whose 
beauty is a mockery unto the Decalogue. She will smile 
with such eyes as shall go shining through your solitary 
soul, making manifest to you its supreme emptiness. She 
will bend to you with so rushing a grace that you will 
have no space in your thoughts but for the immediate 
sensation ; it will set you aflame on the instant. There is 
an ineffable abandon in her movements that was learnt of 
houris or of faéry. Her lips are the gates of Paradise. I 
am aware how fatuous is this summary of her charm, and 
yet merely to class her as lovely were to shrink craven 
from one’s duty of homage. If you will suppose these and 
far subtler graces compact in one favoured body you will 
perchance conceive with what show of resistance you will 
be like to approach her. Assuredly you will regard your 
finest efforts as unworthy tributes in her service, and 
account yourself blessed to be admitted this new reli- 
gion. For the neophytes in her worship she has a par- 
ticular kindness, and will thus display to you such natural 
sympathies as will reveal her the most tender of her 
tender sex. Indeed, there is nothing too mean for her 
pity nor too remote for her kind thought. You your- 
self will consider that you are followed day-long by her 
gracious regard, and that in the night your memory is con- 
templated by those frank and faithful eyes. Her heart, 
you will vow, corroborates her face, and there is none since 
God made Eve, such an epitome of excellence. 

But I that alone among worshippers have the gift of 
clear discernment cry you a warning in the streets. You 
have the folly in your blood and the blink of the sun in 
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your eyes. Pause ere you venture nearer this divinity 
that to me as to you is the centre-piece of earth: that has 
put me to despair above all, the greatest of {her sufferers 
by reason of his most arrogant desire. What she shines 
in your eyes, that is she truly—sweet-hearted, gracious, 
beautiful, and free ; but she has put a bar ’twixt herself 
and the supreme passion. Hence shall you behold her as 
she is. That smile of hers, in truth the significant index 
of a kindly heart, and those admirable affections, its neces- 
sary expression, are of such a ruthless sanity that it is not 
possible to be fully just to them upon a longer acquaint- 
ance. They appear a mockery which are but her inborn 
grace. For she herself is without guile or evil purpose, 
untouched of diableric, open-souled, gay, light of heart, 
serene, indifferent, the most natural, self-revealed, unhesi- 
tating idol of this world. Out of her glass her fair face 
must surely start each morning an immortal surprise upon 
its owner ; yet I will swear it is odds she has forgotten it 
when she meets you. It is true, the admiration in your 
gaze will prick her memory ; but the vanity is passing, the 
picture of her own perfection flits like a shadow over the 
sunlight, too brief for recognition, too familiar for regard. 
The simplicity of her unconsciousness is inordinate. Each 
day she goes in to the whirl of the world with a dainty 
delight ; each night she whips out of it with a wreathed 
smile, half for these dear done pleasures, half for the 
happy morrow. Because by her pretty gestures, she has 
fallen into them through no desire of attraction, but fortui- 
tously as to the habit born, from the very persuasion of her 
own individuality. Yet she is aware they are engaging, as 
she has knowledge of her own loveliness, and with the most 
surprising candour will discuss them with you, should she 
have the whim. The whim is her master; she is at the 
mercy of the moment’s inspiration. It will bid her con- 
fess you all things ; there shall be no secrets between you 
and herself; before you the inner mysteries of beauty will 
be laid bare with convincing sincerity. The idle humour 
is like blood in her veins, the active spirit of her being. 
Nothing is set for you, nothing prepared. If you shall 
behold her at one particular moment transcendent above 
her lovely self, it is not of her arrangement ; she lays no 
mine against your heart’s integrity. It is true she has the 
eyes of a woman, and discerns your affection ere it come 
to your own knowledge. But the discovery has small in- 
terest for her, for she has long known that you too must 
join the worshippers ; and what matters one in a crowd ! 
If ’twere not you, lo! it must be another; and, to do her 
justice, she would as lief be kind to you as to him. Even 
were it in her power, she would never prohibit you from 
your folly. Though the cruelty of her beauty is so noto- 
rious to herself, she doubtless takes a certain pleasure in 
its handiwork: if so be, that is, no incompatible caprice 
be dancing in her veins. She will never, be assured, 
withhold her eyes for fear of their danger. The rest is 
‘twixt yourself and your Maker. Save on the sway of 
the moment, her regard for one is no greater than for 
another. She will deal with you as with me, with me as 
with another, and will think it a pity that some should 
bear their fate so ill. “Twas no fault in her; Fate must 
be to blame, and neither she nor you. There have 
been few occasions, I should judge, when she has been 
out of temper with the importunity of her admirers ; 
out of her excellent pity and kindness she will not suffer 
it to interfere with her fastidious friendliness. Though 
by this her satisfaction must be of the smallest, she will 
hear your passion with the utmost indulgence. Nay, her 
excellence is so preposterous that when you are describ- 
ing your rare feelings she will positively simulate an 
air of sympathetic interest, as though you were telling of 
your influenza ; and in the end will condole with you and 
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wonder what cure will meet your case. When you arrive 
her pleasure is free and facile ; when you leave, she is 
unfeignedly regretful. Throughout you are part of her 
necessary environment ina most delightful life ; and the 
law of her nature is to be tolerant and kind. Thus, 
should you come into her acquaintance, you will find her: 
your ecstasy and your despair, as she is mine, who am the 
foremost and most forlorn of all her victims. 





THE CLAIMS OF THE PAST 


‘ \ HY should we do anything for posterity ? what has 

posterity done for us?’ We have all laughed at 
the bull or even admitted, notwithstanding Mill’s fine re- 
joinder, that it has a certain point. The question does not 
arise as regards the past—which has done everything for 
us good and evil. All the same, we cannot continually 
drag it about with us ‘at each remove a lengthening 
chain.’ The present is the more important, and to over- 
burden it with shreds of times that were present once 
would be absurd. Only as these subserve present needs 
can they look for preservation and attention. To lay 
down exact rules is impossible, but to glance at some 
departments of human thought and activity is easy, and 
may serve a useful end. Thus in literature it was in- 
evitable that at the revival of learning men should 
make much of the Greeks and Latins, for there was little 
else. Their tradition of pre-eminence still endures, but of 
course it is sometimes overdone. Consider, for instance, 
him whom generations of schoolmasters have delighted 
to honour as ‘the Attic bee.’ The Memorabilia and the 
Anabasis are precious on quite other than literary grounds : 
the one has something of the sacred interest of the New 
Testament, the other is the record of a famous expedition; 
but it need not here be discussed if Xenophon’s style be 
‘a model of the purest Attic’ or ‘Greek past praying 
for. The man is plainly as wooden a compiler as you 
shall discover in ancient or modern, profane or sacred, 
literature ; and from an artistic point of view nothing 
would be lost were he gone entirely. As regards another 
great disciple of Socrates the case is different. Plato had 
style, imagination, humour, wit, eloquence, drama—was, in 
fact, the Shakespeare as well as the Hegel of the ancient 
world ; his writings must always be worth reading because 
they are the highest literature ; yet their perfection is 
foreign to our own, and is intensely stimulating and fruit- 
ful in results. It is on this account that, as some one says, 
‘lines, the birth of some chance morning or evening at 
an Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, have lasted 
generation after generation for thousands of years with 
a power over the mind and a charm which the current 
literature of the day, with all its obvious advantages, is 
utterly unable to make.’ 

No overweening affection for the past is traceable in 
our own literature ; or it shows itself most in collecting 
and overrating the rubbish which great men have written. 
The last century was not given to excessive admiration of 
Old English, yet Pope complained : 

‘Chaucer’s worst ribaldry is learnt by rote, 

And Heads of Houses beastly Skelton quote.’ 
This is no doubt an exaggeration. Chaucer lived then 
and now because he had those literary gifts that are 
precious to all generations alike ; while as for Skelton, he 
may sleep undisturbed with Langland and the minstrel of 
Beonulf. In these days of ours we are indefatigable in 
raking in the ash-heaps of our own history. Every variety 
of document is hunted out, and, if not printed, is at least 
noted, indexed, and summarised; and here again some 
principle of selection must guide, for much of it all is 
mere rubbish. Unless the records illustrate some great 
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event or some remarkable person or momentous epoch, 
they are worse than useless. Interesting and valuable as 
is the Dictionary of National Biography (to be completed 
in some sixty volumes), it is now and again a trifle too 
minute. You read the life of some Grub Street hack, 
the author of An Account of the War between Muscovy and 
the Grand Turk and a translation (from the French) of 
Pliny’s letters, and how being in dire want he stole a few 
shillings and was (after the usual formalities) hanged 
therefor ; and you ask if all this is really worth while. 
But literature may be left. A man can choose his own 
way there, but he must conform to existing institutions, 
and these must be altered as time renders them useless 
or hurtful. 

How easy to enunciate this commonplace! How diffi- 
cult its application! During the last sixty years enormous 
changes have been made in English law—especially in 
the department of procedure, two forms of which were so 
singular as to force themselves on the general attention. 
One was the Action of Ejectment, commenced under the 
name of two entirely fictitious individuals—to wit, John 
Doe and Richard Roe; the other the peculiar class of 
fictitious actions called common recoveries and fines by 
which entailed lands were sold to any purchaser in spite of 
the entail, the name whereof is preserved in one of the 
most famous passages in Shakespeare. Now, to the legal 
antiquarian—nay, to the historical inquirer—those forms 
were full of the deepest interest, and to understand them 
properly was to understand the workings of the feudal 
system in practice, and the ingenious devices by which its 
strictest rules were evaded ; but they were a sad hindrance 
to business, and so they went unwept by men of sense. 
One may pass from institutions (for here politics shall 
have no place) with Bacon’s wise remark: that Time is 
the greatest innovator, and that things untouched and 
unrenewed change themselves out of date. 

Another case where practical utility seems to clash with 
respect for the past is that of the demolition of ancient 
buildings, by which such wanton Vandalism as (say) the 
destruction of Arthur’s Oon is not meant. Some dwell- 
ings in Holborn and many wynds and closes in Edin- 
burgh exist to show how much more picturesque both 
cities were; but who will decry the change? Yet are 
there instances when the keenest feelings may be legi- 
timately aroused. Thus, London has great need of a 
common central station, and it was once proposed to take 
Gray’s Inn for the purpose. Every one who knows would 
regret the defacement of that ancient house. Its noble 
Tudor Hall, its quaint garden, its quiet courts and squares, 
are only part of its charm ; for about it all there clings the 
memory of many famous men, chief of them the greatest 
of English Chancellors—not indeed Shakespeare (‘as dull 
fools suppose’) but well-nigh his equal. Yet, after all, 
Gray’s Inn has not that paramount importance which 
would justify the prevention of a great improvement ; and 
on fit occasion it would go as Glasgow College has gone. 
On the other hand, it is almost impossible to conceive a 
national necessity so momentous as to justify the destruc- 
tion of Holyrood or the Tower. They will go, no doubt ; 
for the triumph of the Fabian is assured, and the Fabians 
will sell them to American millionaires, and they will be 
duly honoured of a feudalised New York or a baronial 
Chicago. But by that time so much besides will have gone, 
and the relapse of the land into barbarism and desolation 
will be so near, that it really will not matter a bit. 





TUMBLERS AND COMMON’ACKS 
N Y wife tells me that our beloved son (aged one year 
and I forget how many weeks) is bound, sooner or 
later, to have measles and half-a-dozen other ailments. It 
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sounds hard. But my wife ought to know, and I some- 
times think she takes a certain pleasure in the contem- 
plation of this prospect. At such moments I ask enigma- 
tically, ‘Will he have pigeon-chopping ?’ and always she 
regards me with a blank uncomprehending dignity that is 
sufficient in itself to show that she is not Tallywarn. For 
in Tallywarn, in the old days, every mother of a male 
child knew certainly that her son would some day seek 
the company of pigeon-choppers (men of little education 
and no morals) and talk only of tumblers and—scorn- 
fully—of common’acks. Common’acks, strictly speaking, 
are pigeons of low birth and dubious breeding, and in 
Tallywarn the best pigeon that was not a tumbler was 
regarded as only a rare sort of common’ack. I myself suc- 
cumbed for a while, and to this day I can’t see a tumbler 
on a roof without the old long-drawn whistle and a seduc- 
tive scattering of imaginary hemp-seed on the ground. 
For Tallywarn in those days was not more celebrated for 
tin, copper, and riots than for tumbler pigeons. If you 
are working eight or ten hours a day underground, you 
need some form of recreation that may be pursued with 
expenditure of little physical energy. The public-houses, 
of course, are always open; but the men were not much 
given to drinking except on the Saturday of the monthly 
pay, or on Maaze Monday, when the drink had begun to 
die out in them and their throats burned. If any young 
man had a taste for dishonesty, it turned usually to pigeon- 
chopping. Thus,a man was well content to leave the 
door of his dwelling-house unlocked when he went to 
bed ; but he was never so careless of his pigeon-house, 
which was made as strong as possible and padlocked per- 
petually. Perhaps this was because the pigeon-house 
often contained a bird which had been unlawfully ‘slocked- 
in.’ Certainly every man who kept pigeons was perpe- 
tually suspected by some one or other of having in his 
possession a bird that did not belong to him. I do not 
remember (with such unanimity had the dishonest become 
specialists in one subject) a single case of housebreaking 
in the history of Tallywarn. But every one has had his 
pigeon-house ransacked. 

Even for the honest, however, there are attractions in 
the art of pigeon-keeping. ’Tis pleasant to have the birds 
about the house, and he is naturally a proud man whose 
tumblers will turn more somersaults in flying a given dis- 
tance (yet without discordant clapping of wings or the 
abortive attempts at somersaults which are called ‘ hang- 
ing’) than those of another fancier. So that of a fine 
afternoon, on Saturdays especially, the air in Tallywarn 
was filled with the swish of swift wings; and each of us, 
when not flying his own pigeons before onlookers reso- 
lutely chary of admiration, was himself of the spectators, 
and helped with much clapping of hands to prolong the 
circling flight of the flock. So much for afternoons. 
In the evenings the little shanties of pigeon-houses 
were crowded, and men set themselves to the serious 
business of ‘chopping’ or swapping. Though a man 
could scarce get work to do, and fed himself on pasties 
that held only a bit of fat bacon, and a swede turnip 
stolen in coming home from mine, he was bound to 
see that the ‘ pigeon’s-meat’ was good, and that there 
was a handful of hemp-seed in the canister. Yet the 
life of a pigeon of staid habits cannot have been plea- 
sant in Tallywarn. For there were many whose sole 
occupation of an evening (except on Fridays, when 
the volunteers marched through the town, with their 
band) was to go round to the abodes of other pigeon- 
choppers and make bargains. Sometimes there were 
fights on these occasions—uncivilised, bloody fights—and 
always a wise man would be careful to keep out of 
sight of his visitors any ‘stragglers’ he had recently 
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slocked-in. But, whatever happened, it was bad for the 
pigeons. Divorce among them was compulsory at short 
intervals. Suppose, for example, that John Trevala bought 
a brackety cock one Saturday, and ‘ put ’n to matey’ with 
an almond hen. Now, brackety cock would be separated 
by this arrangement from his much-loved mate, slaty 
hen ; and almond hen on his arrival would be mourning 
likewise the loss of a mate. So that when brackety 
cock made his appearance there was bound to be a fight. 
Then would come a period of ruffled silence and dejection, 
interspersed with petulant pecks; and after a while 
brackety cock would begin to realise that almond hen was 
almost as charming as his lost slaty. Then he would 
take to cooing violently—‘ roaring’ we used to call it— 
and possibly to quoting little Horatian scraps urging that 
‘tis wise to gather roses ere Winter comes. Then—there 
would be a gathering one night in the shanty, and in the 
end brackety cock would be taken from his accustomed 
pen, half-stifled by a long journey inside a tightly-buttoned 
coat, and thrust at length into a strange pen, where the 
old battles had to be renewed. 

But naturally there was small profit in this bargaining 
of professionals among themselves. It seemed to keep 
the hand in, and to sharpen the wits. But there was 
little money made thereby. It was when gentry took 
pigeons up that the profession became a lucrative one. 
We used to hurry home after school, meet after tea in a 
spot we had arranged upon, and seek the back-garden of 
some pigeon-chopper. It pleased us to be on terms of 
easy familiarity with the group gathered there ; to handle 
the birds knowingly; to note unerringly any change in 
the construction of the pens or in the occupants thereof. 
We used to ask off-handedly the prices of those pigeons 
we knew to be good (the eye and the beak will tell you 
all you need to know) ; and somehow we stood the clumsy 
scorn wherewith ‘twas explained that they were not the 
sert of birds we could pay for. Usually one or other of 
us ‘ gentry’ was persuaded to buy some worthless hack. 
But if we were easily beguiled, we had no great super- 
fluity of ready money. It was from the slocking-in of 
stragglers these youths derived their chief profit. There 
was once a tumbler that stuck to a solitary home through- 
out the whole of his long life, albeit unprovided with a 
mate. Him, alas, they called Henry James, in token of the 
affliction that kept him faithful to his home. He had 
no tail. But if you persist in chopping and changing 
you must expect your birds to fly away. For no pigeon is 
wholly without curiosity ; and unless it be used to your 
pigeon-house, or attracted thither by thought of a fair 
mate shut up in her pen, the chances are it will watch its 
fellows descend to the garden without following them. 
It will watch them fly up one by one to that cunning trap 
which permits entrance to the pigeon-house, but no escape 
therefrom. And when the last of them has disappeared, 
the object of your anxiety will wake up, move to the top 
of the roof, and presently rise into the air and go. 

When this happened in Tallywarn, the owner used to 
follow in the direction of his bird’s flight, carrying with 
him one or two of the pigeons best used to his house. 
These, when he had discerned the fugitive circling about 
with the birds of some other fancier, he flung into the air, 
in the hope that flying homewards they would take their 
erring brother with them. Meanwhile the whole town 
would have awakened. Every one would be throwing 
up all the pigeons on whose fidelity he could de- 
pend. Every one would be practising the low coo-oe, the 
soft, long whistle supposed to be attractive to pigeons. 
Every one, also, would have got out his hemp-seed—con- 
tained in a tin canister, the property of his employers 
the mine shareholders, and intended to hold blasting 
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powder. This he would be shaking so that the straggler 
might hear the seductive sound. Ifthe bird was attracted 
into his flock the fancier would begin to scatter handfuls 
of imaginary hemp-seed on the ground. If it descended 
to his roof he would actually throw down a little of the 
delicacy. His own pigeons would shoot down immedi- 
ately and attack it. Usually the straggler followed, and 
presently, when the others flew up to the step of the trap 
and disappeared, he also would enter, supposing, perhaps, 
that hemp-seed was the ordinary diet here. 

Having caught your straggler, you had to dispose of it. 
If it was a valuable one and belonged to an enemy, you 
wrung its neck without ceremony, but if you bore no 
special malice against its owner you sold it to some one 
else, leaving to him to discover that it was not yours to 
sell. It used to be considered good policy to sell stragglers 
to gentry. You made your money, then, without robbing 
the legitimate owner, who had only to discover the where- 
abouts of his pigeon and interview the father of the un- 
happy boy who had bought it. Somehow we gentry, with 
all our efforts, never succeeded in slocking-in many strag- 
glers ; and always we had to give them up after having fed 
them well for a week or so. For there was no being more 
indignant, more capable of unceremonious demonstrations 
of his indignation, than a pigeon-chopper whose bird one 
had slocked-in : unless it were a pigeon-chopper accused 
on the clearest of evidence of having slocked-in one of 
yours. The pigeon-choppers of Tallywarn were much older 
than we were; for you must give up pigeons when you 
go to boarding-school. We could not threaten violence, 
therefore ; nor had our language that freedom from re- 
straint, that variety of condemnatory epithet, which marked 
the utterances of the choppers. Nor could we appeal to 
authority with much effect. These men cared no more for 
gentry fathers than they did for the sons. If the infant 
mentioned in my first paragraph, for example, should some 
day ask his father’s aid in the recovery of a pigeon that has 
been slocked-in, I think there will be only a half-hearted 
response to his entreaties. For that father will remem- 
ber how on such occasions his own less selfish parent used 
to fare. 





BRITISH FORESTRY 

FPNHERE is a right and a wrong way of doing everything: 

examples of each may be seen in the management of 
woods in this country, and a third course is as common as 
either of the others—namely, not managing them at all. 
We live in a land which, except the tops of the higher 
mountains and the wind-swept islands of the West, was 
within times of written record covered with forest from 
shore to shore. For purposes of strategy first, and after- 
wards of agriculture, the land was stripped of all but a few 
shreds of its native covering ; so that even now, after im- 
mense sums have been spent in planting by private owners 
during the last two centuries, out of a total of 76,323,203 
acres in the United Kingdom only 2,788,000, or 3:29 per 
cent., can be reckoned as woodland. Compared with any 
other important European country this proportion is ridi- 
culously small: the forests of Sweden occupy more than 
43 per cent. of her territory, those of Russia in Europe 
42°38 per cent. Still, nearly three millions of acres is a 
good lump of land: wealthy nation as we are—well able to 
go on paying more than £16,000,000 a-year for imported 
foreign timber, besides a trifle of £14,000,000 a-year for 
other forest products—it cannot be matter of indifference 
whether it is a source of profit or of loss to the commu- 
nity. Although no returns exist showing a balance sheet, 
any one who has inquired into this matter must have 
come to the conclusion that if the amount annually spent 
by landowners on their woodlands could be ascertained, 
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it would be found largely to exceed the income from sales 
or value consumed. For one estate manager who can 
show a net profit under the head of ‘ woods,’ scores 
must confess to a heavy loss. It would be very strange 
were it otherwise, in view of the state of things disclosed 
by Sir John Lubbock’s Select Committee on Forestry. 
Their report contains a great deal that is interesting, 
and they attribute the lamentable condition of wood- 
craft in these islands mainly to three causes—(happily 
none of them have been proved insurmountable)—which 
causes are bad management, no management, and foreign 
competition. 

Bad management is of two sorts. There is the mischief 
incurred by committing woods to the care of men unin- 
structed in geology, botany, and other branches of science 
indispensable to successful forestry. Mr. Britton, a well- 
known wood-valuer, was asked before the Committee if 
he found land-agents generally skilled in forestry. ‘ Very 
few,’ was his reply ; ‘in all my experience I think I could 
pretty well count them on my fingers’-ends. .. . The 
general result I have come to is that very few land-agents 
know anything of forestry.’ But there is also the bad 
management (from a forester’s point of view) involved by 
the owner's interference. Most country gentlemen love 
trees and game, or both: if they prefer the first, their 
fancy turns rather to arboriculture—to cultivating rare, 
costly, and purely ornamental species, or the production of 
picturesque effect. This is a luxury, and must be paid for 
as such ; but it is open to question whether more beautiful 
and reposeful effect is not produced by the broad opera- 
tion of skilled forestry than by the laboured and often 
niggling effect of landscape-gardening. Then, if game be 
the object, why, every one knows that pheasants must be 
shot overhead, and to do that the woodland must be dis- 
posed not in the masses favourable to growth of timber, 
but in strips, clumps, and lofty ‘ends’ for rocketers. The 
second cause—no management—is as fatal to financial 
results as the first. Unhappily the State, which might 
be expected to provide an example of administration, 
offers none but the very worst. Parliament has decreed 
by the Act of 1877 that the New Forest shall be severely 
let alone, in order that the sentiment of the place may 
be preserved. Seventy thousand acres of sentiment! 
Delightful idea! But alas for the wisdom of senators, 
this Act insures the defeat of their own purpose. It pro- 
hibits the treatment of the New Forest as woodland, so 
that it might recreate itself by the natural process, and 
enacts that it shall be managed as a combined common- 
grazing, game preserve, and deer park. The result is 
mournfully foretold by Mr. Lascelles, the deputy-surveyor : 
‘Woods cannot be preserved by letting them alone: trees 
have their span of life as have human beings. When 
their time comes they must perish; and if all the seed- 
lings which spring up round about them are destroyed 
by grazing the land, then the wood itself slowly but very 
surely must perish. Those who framed the New Forest 
Act of 1877 desired first to conserve these old woods, but 
their zeal seems to have carried them so far as to defeat 
the object they had in view ; and I cannot but think that 
had forestry been a science commonly taught in the past, 
as I trust it may be in the future, no such clause could 
ever have found a place in an Act of Parliament dealing 
with woodlands.’ 

The course prescribed for the preservation of this fine 
tract of forest land is as if one inheriting a cellar of fine 
old wines should forbid the laying down of newer vintages 
because new wine would be out of keeping with old. He 
would be very popular with his friends while the stock 
lasted, but with empty bins the fun would come to an end. 
It is clear, therefore, that it is no use looking to the 
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State except for an example how not to do it: nor is it 
likely that a Government Department of Forestry, as re- 
commended by the Select Committee, will be seriously 
thought of until a more pressing case for interference in 
the public interest can be made out. For, after all, the 
remedy is in the hands of those principally concerned— 
the landowners of Great Britain. If they are content to 
employ untrained or badly trained woodmen, to forego 
the profit which under a proper system they might de- 
rive from their land, and to spend their spare cash in 
ineffective planting or in arboriculture, it is mainly their 
own concern. The supply of foreign timber is plentiful 
and cheap, not likely soon to run short, for the reason 
that forests are better cared for in other countries than 
our own. Where the public interest comes in is in the 
steady employment of the rural population in healthful 
occupation and in the adornment of leagues of inhospitable 
waste in the North and in Ireland. 

It can hardly be doubtful that, if the way were shown 
to a sound system of instruction, landowners would not 
wait for its initiation by the State. All that the Govern- 
ment is called by Sir John Lubbock and his colleagues to 
do might be done, and well done, by means of two bodies 
already in existence: the Royal Arboricultural Societies of 
England and Scotland. With very limited funds at their 
command, and with a membership out of all proportion to 
the number of people who profess to be ‘ fond of trees,’ 
these societies already do useful service by diffusing in- 
formation among their members. They only want to be 
more liberally supported in order to undertake all that 
the Select Committee desires to throw on the shoulders 
of the State. Suppose they had each command of £2000 
a-year, what is that divided among the class principally 
concerned? and thus equipped they could organise in- 
struction, hold examinations, and grantdiplomas to students 
qualifying in all branches of forestry, ornamental or eco- 
nomic. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the advan- 
tage to owners of woodland or of land that might become 
woodland if there were created a body of qualified stu- 
dents from which to select woodmen. But, after all, the 
crucial question is, Will forestry pay? because if, in the 
face of foreign competition, it will not, we may as well go 
on amusing ourselves with arboriculture and landscape gar- 
dening, at which we are adepts. It is often said that it will 
not pay to plant land worth more rent than half-a-crown an 
acre. In face of this we have the fact that home-grown wood 
commands a very fair price. Mr. M‘Corquodale, whose ex- 
perience commands attention to his statements, handed in 
a paper to the Committee showing the balance-sheet of a 
larch plantation eighty years old, occupying twenty acres 
of land valued at ten shillings per acre per annum. Com- 
pound accumulating interest is charged on the rent and 
original outlay, and the result brought out shows a net 
balance of £3217 in favour of the plantation. 

A better and a uniform system of forestry instruction in 
Great Britain would certainly enhance the value not only 
of existing woodland but of waste land capable of bear- 
ing timber: although the results of skilful management 
might not be as magnificently rewarded as they have been 
in the Madras Presidency, where the free revenue from 
State forests has risen from £100 in 1876-7 to no less than 
£29,400 in 1889-90, yet it would well repay landowners 
to exert themselves to bring about a better condition of 


things in this respect. Hersert MaxweE.. 





CLARISSA AND GREEK TRAGEDY 


: W HAT a fine subject for tragedy,’ says Belford to 
Lovelace, ‘ would the injuries of this lady make, 
with a grand objection as to the moral nevertheless !’ And 
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though Belford subsequently qualifies this statement as to 
the moral, the anxious novelist steps in here in person to 
remark, in a note, that ‘Mr. Belford’s objection is not well 
considered,’ since virtue may suffer in a tragedy. 

Indeed, Richardson’s elaborate postscript to the story 
shows that he knew more and felt more correctly about 
tragedy than either his characters or his critics. We 
may, we think, go further and say that Clarissa makes a 
nearer approach to tragedy, as the Greeks understood it, 
than even Richardson himself was aware. The superficial 
resemblances are sufficiently obvious. The ‘sentences’ of 
Richardson are innumerable, and a collection of them was 
made almost immediately, precisely after the fashion of 
those anthologies of gnomic wisdom from the dramatists 
so common in classical libraries. To the great English 
novelist as to the Greek tragedians the Time-Spirit had 
as yet brought no word of ‘ Art for Art’s sake’; and ‘ im- 
proving the occasion’ seemed as legitimate a”part of their 
appeal to the public as any other. The mere summaries 
of the chapters in Clarissa show that not even a Greek 
chorus or the Hercules of the Alcestis could have less 
shrinking from truism, or discover a more grateful relish 
in trite edification. ‘There is probably no book in the 
language which has a greater power of alternately de- 
pressing and exhilarating its readers—a greater power 
of recovery, as it may perhaps be called. But the book’s 
affinity with the Greek drama lies far deeper than this. 
It is most conspicuous in the tremendous necessity which 
drives the most righteous of heroines to her doom, and 
in ‘the difficulty of all human action’—a difficulty as 
severely present in prosaic as in heroic times. If there 
ever was a creature made with courage ‘to breast the 
blows of circumstance,’ that creature was Clarissa. Yet 
circumstance worked its will on her; and if we are dis- 
posed to dwell on her final victory, it is yet a victory of 
the Cadmean sort : 

‘ . .. besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and children’s tears.’ 
Dr. Johnson, we know, said of Richardson that he ‘ taught 
the passions to move at the command of virtue’; and it 
is true that of these commands neither Clarissa nor her 
biographer is sparing. But Clarissa was human as well as 
virtuous ; nor do her letters leave us in doubt on this 
point, even if we had not the incisive commentary of her 
Argus-eyed friend to help us. The burden of those con- 
fidences is the same story of conditional tenderness to 
which another Anna—some thousands of years before— 
had to listen. 
‘ Huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpe.’ 

Miss Howe’s surprise when Clarissa had taken the first 
irrevocable step shows that she was moved by something 
more than her friend’s danger ; and we may discern in 
that friend’s mistake just that mixture of fault and mis- 
fortune which had such an attraction for the Greek 
dramatists. The good man struggling with adversity, 
which is yet not quite blameless adversity, seemed to 
them the real tragedy of the human spirit. 

It has been well said that Prometheus, as A‘schylus 
presents him, ‘cannot be called unreservedly right, nor 
the tyrant Zeus unreservedly wrong.’ Perhaps the excess 
of self-reliance in Prometheus and in Antigone, and in 
Clarissa also, is the weakness which they are most prone 
to share with their more erring fellow-mortals. But at 
any rate in the modern heroine there is a far more inex- 
tricable confusion of motives, each of which might have 
conciliated Destiny had Destiny known how to be con- 
ciliated. In such cases we look in vain for a court of 
equity before which to urge motives or extenuating cir- 
cumstances, or to plead what we thought we were doing. 
Only on what we did is Destiny’s judgment passed ; and 
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of that summus jus is born the summa injuria which we 
call tragedy. Fear of being forced into wrong, generous 
disgust at the ungenerous treatment of others, aided by 
some natural inclination to a doubtful course, might well 
make even such a heroine’s conscience abet that doubtful 
course. Well might poor Clarissa say : 
‘O Time, thou must untangle this—not I: 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie.’ 

And Time did untangle it after his own terrible fashion. 
He succeeded in surprising a very type of virtue into a 
breach of decorum. Yet in spite, or rather because, of 
this breach of decorum, virtue is made to shine brighter 
than ever; and this unintelligible world becomes one 
degree less unintelligible, when its inevitable sequences 
leave us the spectacle of a character unwrecked by calamity, 
and leave ourselves purged by pity. 

When we read the last sad act of the drama and see the 
heroine’s equanimity (in Lovelace’s startling phrase) ‘blaz- 
ing out’ with a flame as steady as in the great Roman 
Emperor, we have reached the true end of tragedy : ‘ Calm 
of mind, all passion spent.’ Nor in the death of Lovelace 
himself, the instrument of perverse Destiny, is this end 
missed ; for in the splendid remorse of his farewell to love 
and crime—‘ Let this expiate’—we receive once again, 
and this time from the hand of Terror, her ‘ purifying 
potion.’ 

But though Aristotle would have been satisfied with 
the ‘ good end’ Clarissa made, and with Até’s finding of 
Lovelace, it is in the powerlessness of puny human nature 
to escape from the charmed circle which Destiny draws 
round it that we shall detect the real likeness between 
Greek tragedy and Richardson's great work. The fascina- 
tion for both is the same: that 

‘ . . . chequer-board of nights and days 
Where Destiny with men for pieces plays. 
The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on ; nor all thy piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.’ 


In the history of the English novel there is no such picture 
of relentless necessity: in The Mill on the Floss, which ap- 
proaches it, Maggie Tulliver is less perfect, and her story 
therefore less tragical. With her, too, the breach with 
the past is healed, if healed in silence ; but to Clarissa 
even these consolations are denied. 

Yet much as this novel has in common with Greek 
drama, there is much also that is in no sense Greek. Dr. 
Johnson, in spite of all his admiration for Richardson, 
thought that you must read him for the sentiment only, as 
the story would be found ‘ so tedious you would hang your- 
self.’ This surely is an exaggeration. There are at least 
some incidents—the pen-knife scene, for instance—so ex- 
citing that the most stirring romance could not keep one 
more spell-bound. This at least is very unlike the ancient 
drama, which does not aim at surprises. Then, again, the 
wit and humour, so remote from the idea of Greek tragedy, 
are as wonderful as anything else in the book, when we 
reflect on Richardson’s capacity for prosing—a capacity 
quite without parallel. Who would guess that a proser 
almost by profession could deal in the light raillery with 
which Miss Howe’s letters are filled, or in the sparkling 
cynicism of Lovelace’s more respectable sallies? Of those 
which are less respectable we need not speak, but it is 
startling to observe what full opportunities of ‘seeing 
life’ (as Matthew Arnold would have said) this defender 
of religion and morals seems to have had. It does not, 
however, appear that the reproduction of this experience 
offended Dr. Johnson or his contemporaries, and we know 
that the poet Cowper at the mature age of eighteen ad- 
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dressed to Richardson a complimentary sonnet in his double 
character of ‘ censor morum et defensor fidei.’ Lastly, there is 
one touch in this novel of the Shakespearean manner: a 
manner unknown, perhaps, to any Greek but Lucian. To- 
wards its close, in the middle of all those most sombre 
chapters, comes the visit of the pedantic clergyman to 
London to inquire after Clarissa. The letter to his patron 
describing his discoveries, in which he fools himself to 
the top of his bent, with all its parade of learning and its 
egoistic absurdities, affords the reader a welcome relief 
after the exhausting pathos of Clarissa’s sorrows: a relief 
not less grateful than the porter scene in Macbeth, or 
(a still closer parallel) than the euphuism in Hamlet. 

We may well be amazed at the variety of Richardson, 
at his fertility of interest; nor, we think, can the least 
sympathetic of honest critics—those who most resent the 
length of the story and its slowness of movement—refuse 
to admit that Clarissa is at least as great as it is tedious. 

Sipney T. Irwin. 





THE FAIRY FOSTER-MOTHER 


‘O not in the meadow, Ailie, 
Under the June moon, 
Fairies in the shadow, Ailie, 
Croon a sad tune ; 
And their great king is sad, Ailie, 
With his head into his hands, 
For his delicate little lad, Ailie, 
Far off in faery lands. 


He thinks on his dead wife, Ailie, 
And heaves many a sigh ; 

She gave her babe her life, Ailie, 
And never said good-bye. 

And the little son like silk, Ailie, 
Is dwindling every day 

For mother’s love and milk, Ailie— 
Ailie, come away ! 


Run home, Ailie, asthore 
To your own little one ! 
Your husband stands at the door 
And shades his eyes from the sun. 
He calls you home from the cows, 
Ailie, his pride and joy, 
Star of the home and house, 
To the fine husband and boy. 


Her smile was strange and still, 
She held her eyelids down : 
She went by the ruined mill, 
By the ragweed yellow and brown, 
Into the rath forlorn, 
With fairy-rings on the ground ; 
In the gloom of the fairy thorn 
Were fairies circling around. 


She is gone on the fairies’ horse, 
The ragweed russet and sly. 
She shall be a fairy’s nurse, 
And wipe the tear from his eye. 
And her own wee troublesome lad 
May pine and she will not come ; 
Her husband be crazed and sad, 
But she will never come home. 


Never, never again, Ailie, 
Though long we look for you ; 
Never in sun or rain, Ailie, 
Never in dusk and dew. 
With your night-black hair like silk, Ailie, 
And mild eyes like the sky, 
And skin as white as milk, Ailie— 
Ailie, Ailie, good-bye ! 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘VOLUNTEER DISCIPLINE’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Newlands, Camberley, 22d July 1891. 

S1R,—With reference to your article on ‘Volunteer Discipline,’ 
the only point on which I venture to differ with you is the value 
you attach to ex-army officers as a means of stiffening our 
auxiliary services. 

An army officer is trained on a system which leads him, in 
the vast majority of cases, to shirk responsibility, not to assume 
it. Further, the system by which discipline is maintained in 
the army was evolved under conditions which no longer apply 
even in the regular service, and of late years has conspicuously 
failed. Witness the exceptional number of outbreaks which 
have disgraced the service during the past few years. 

But if it is a failure even in the regular army as it now exists, 
how infinitely more likely is it that it will prove a worse one if 
applied to the Volunteers! An officer who for ten, maybe 
twenty years, has been accustomed to rely on the non-com- 
missioned officers, with the guard-room and cells to fall back 
on, is about the last man likely to make his power felt when 
deprived of these aids. Whereas, on the contrary, the man ac- 
customed ,to enforce the punctual and exact fulfilment of duties 
without these aids in his everyday business will find no diffi- 
culty whatever in maintaining discipline without the use of 
these means. 

If our army ever is to be made good for anything as a fight- 
ing machine, a system of decentralisation must be the first step— 
for efficiency in every rank up to the highest follows then as a 
matter of course ; and that once granted us, our national spirit 
of emulation and readiness to assume responsibility—in‘ fact, 
the same qualities that have made us pre-eminent in all civil 
undertakings, such as railways, etc.—will soon insure equal 
practical efficiency in the service. And when once the army 
is efficient, recourse may safely be had to retired officers to 
stiffen the Volunteers. But to attempt to improve the latter in 
the manner suggested is to put the cart before the horse, and 
would wreck the service it is desired to improve.—I am, etc., 

F. N. MAUDE, Captain R.E. 





REVIEWS 
‘A GOOD-NATURED FRIEND’ 


The Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone. By GEORGE 
W. E. RUSSELL. ‘The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria.’ 
Edited by STUART J. REID. London: Sampson Low. 

If Mr. Stuart Reid does not admit that Providence stood his 
friend in the most signal manner when he was moved to entrust 
to Mr. George Russell the preparation of this volume about 
Mr. Gladstone in his ‘Prime Ministers’ series, then is Mr. 
Stuart Reid the most ungrateful of mortals. Not that Mr. 
Russell has anything to say which has not often enough been 
said before, or that anything he says has not been said as well 
or better by other people. The volume has no literary merit of 
any peculiar brilliancy. But that what he says should be said 
at all by a Gladstonian, a recent member of Parliament, and 
one who does not in the least appear to have recanted the 
faith that is in him or to have wavered in the personal de- 
votion which binds him to his distinguished leader—that is 
something for an impartial student of men and of human weak- 
ness to hold up his hands at in a stupor of thankful amaze. 
The whole volume, if it were written in rather better style, 
might pass for an expansion of a review of Mr. Gladstone’s 
life and character contributed to Ze National Observer, or any 
other journal of clear discernment and sound views. 

Nothing in the volume is more characteristic than the fron- 
tispiece. Seldom if ever has a finer specimen of the photo- 
graphic art in its application to portraiture been given to the 
world. It is described as being ‘from an unpublished portrait 
taken by Mr. Rupert Potter.’ Above a skilfully subdued mass 
of apparently doctorial drapery the face seems to leap at you 
from the paper: a face full of life, of determination, of ambi- 
tion, of remorseless cruelty, of uncontrollable fanaticism, and 
the face of a very old man. At the first glance it may recall 
the portrait exhibited some years ago by Mr. W. Richmond at 
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the Grosvenor Gallery ; at the second you see that the bur- 
lesque element which was so strong in that singular work of 
art has been entirely omitted here. This is the face of a Grand 
Inquisitor who would order his captive to be put to the ques- 
tion again and again, and yet again if he did not answer: and 
it is also the face of Mr. Gladstone. The photograph is faced 
by the title-page, which is adorned by some prim verses of Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers’s wherein it is alleged that somebody's brows 
and ‘hair, Set in strange frame the face of his despair.’ ‘ Des- 
peration’ would suit the photograph and the book much better 
than ‘despair’; but poetry must scan (and sometimes rhyme), 
and one can’t have everything. 

The story of Mr. Gladstone’s life is of course familiar enough 
to most of those who are likely to read the book, and his char- 
acter is pretty well known to them. Mr. Russell tells the one 
fairly enough, and expounds the other with a candour that is 
simply amazing. Naturally enough, he dwells but little on the 
crowning episodes of Mr. Gladstone’s shameful story. There 
is nothing about the surrender to the Transvaal Boers, and the 
desertion of Gordon and the Irish apostasy are lightly passed 
over. It is, however, clear that these omissions are due not to 
misunderstanding of their import, but to the circumstance that 
the events occurred so recently as hardly to be ripe for exhaus- 
tive disquisition ina book of historical character. Just observa- 
tions in a critical sense, made on the author’s own account or 
quoted from other persons, are thickly strewn over Mr. Russell’s 
pages. ‘He is plausible even when most in error. When it 
suits himself or his party he can apply himself with the strictest 
closeness to the real points at issue ; when to evade the point 
is deemed most politic, no man can wander from it more 
widely.” Later critics, it is believed, have sometimes made 
a similar observation.’ The restrained sarcasm of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s comment upon what he quotes is exceedingly effective. 
It is political controversy ; and, coming from a professed Glad- 
stonian, it is magnificent. Again: ‘It is not difficult to discern 
(in a passage quoted from Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the Crus 
Romanus debate) ‘the operation of another element which has 
done much to mar his popularity, to limit his range of influence, 
and to set great masses of his countrymen in opposition to his 
policy. This is his tendency to belittle England, to dwell on 
the faults and defects of Englishmen, to extol and magnify the 
virtues and graces of other nations, and to ignore the homely 
prejudice of patriotism. He has frankly told us that he does 
not know the meaning of “prestige” ; and an English Minister 
who makes that confession has yet to learn one of the govern- 
ing sentiments of 


‘* An old and haughty nation proud in arms,”’’ 


Exactly. And Mr. Russell is actually cruel enough to suggest 
as ‘a fanciful inquiry’ the speculation ‘ whether this peculiarity 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind can be referred to the fact that he 
has not a drop of English blood in his body.’ Mr. Gladstone’s 
elaborate and, by comparison to subsequent turnings of his 
coat, prolonged conversion in respect of the Irish Church is 
sketched with considerable skill and with trenchant fidelity, 
and his treachery to Lord Palmerston while he sat in that 
Minister’s Cabinet is admirably but remorselessly indicated. 
Perhaps the most uniformly hypocritical and generally odious 
public man of the century was Bishop Wilberforce, and Mr. 
Russell introduces one or two of his double-edged compliments 
to the man who came into office just too late to make him 
Archbishop of Canterbury : ‘“ 1 am very sorry Gladstone has 
moved the attack on the Irish Church. ... It is altogether 
a bad business, and I am afraid [good, charitable bishop !] 
Gladstone has been drawn into it from the [of course] un- 
conscious influence of his restlessness at being out of office. 
I have no doubt that his hatred to the low tone of the Irish 
branch has had a good deal to do with it.”’ 

Perhaps it is about Home Rule—though he treats of the sub- 
ject with extreme brevity—that Mr. Russell pushes his candour 
furthest. He sets out at length the famous passage from the 
Aberdeen speech in 1871 about ‘ disintegrating the great capital 
institutions of this country,’ and one really rather wonders that he 
omits the equally important and more interesting declaration at 
Edinburgh in 1885, when Mr. Gladstone ‘seriously and solemnly’ 
told the electors that ‘it would not be safe’ for the Liberals in 
the Parliament of 1886 to deal with the question of governing 
Ireland if they were ‘in a minority which might become a ma- 
jority by the aid of the Irish vote.’ We commend this passage 
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to Mr. Russell for use in future editions. He refers to the famous 
‘anonymous paragraph’ announcing Mr. Gladstone’s conver- 
sion to Home Rule in a manner clearly indicating that it was 
Mr. Gladstone’s doing, and that he meant to disavow it if he 
should judge such a course to be expedient ; and no doubt the 
facts were so. He also relates a charming anecdote to the 
effect that it was Mr. Gladstone’s intention, if the Home Rule 
Bill was defeated by a majority not exceeding ten (why ten ?), 
to cling to office, take ‘a vote of confidence on general grounds,’ 
and defer Home Rule till the following year. Thus, he ex- 
plains with exquisite simplicity, but with a frankness nothing 
short of brutal, ‘the Liberals would still be in office, and all 
would be well.’ 

The last words might almost be the text of Mr. Russell’s 
merciless summary of his hero’s character. Its chief quality is 
‘religiousness,’ its second ‘ love of power’: and the first is really 
subordinated to the second, because ‘ambition has been part of 
his religion ; for ambition with him means nothing else than 
the resolute determination to possess that official control over 
the machine of State which will enable him to fulfil his pre- 
destined part in the providential order, and to do, on the 
largest scale, and with the amplest opportunities, what he con- 
ceives to be his duty to God and man.’ In short, his love of 
power ‘has become identified with his deliberate theory of the 
public good.’ This is what you have to understand before you 
know your Gladstone. It limits his natural Toryism of which 
one hears so much. ‘ His natural bias is to respect institutions 
as they are, and nothing short of plain proof that their effect is in- 
jurious will induce him to set about reforming them.’ This state- 
ment is obviously accurate when we bear in mind Mr. Russell’s 
explanation that if the effect of an institution is to keep Mr. 
Gladstone out of office its effect is injurious. And if it be 
plainly proved (to Mr. Gladstone) that to set about reforming it 
may bring him into office, then its effect, as long as he does 
not set about reforming it, is to keep him out and is injurious. 
We knew all this before, and we understood it perfectly ; but 
what is surprising is that Mr. Russell knows it too, and can 
explain it quite clearly, and yet has not so much as declared 
himself a Liberal Unionist. Perhaps the weakest part of 
Mr. Russell’s sketch of his chief is that he retains the ortho- 
dox Liberal tradition that Mr. Gladstone understands finance. 
However, that is a small matter. He understands the essen- 
tial things, and explains them well enough. For Mr. Glad- 
stone’s subordinates and advisers he has no mercy. Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Ayrton in 1872-73 ‘succeeded in identifying the name 
of Liberalism with all that is meanest in policy and most offen- 
sive in demeanour.’ With amplifications in the same style. 
To this day Mr. Gladstone is ‘ exposed to the arts of scheming 
mediocrities, on whose interested opinions he is apt to place a 
fatally implicit reliance.’ May he continue to be so, as long as 
those opinions are calculated to foil the ambition which is part 
of his religion! This is an excellent little book, and we heartily 
commend it to the study of all Gladstonian Liberals. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL JOHN BULL 
Justice. By HERBERT SPENCER. London: Williams. 

Mr. Spencer, finding himself the apostle of a discarded 
Philistinism, is becoming indecently covetous of actuality in 
detail. He has arrived at his theory of Justice, no doubt, after 
a life-time of independent thought. But even a philosopher (he 
feels) may be too absolute in his mental detachment. He has 
avowed himself a contemner of ather men’s reasonings ; and 
the world admires his repetitions of well-known ideas. To com- 
pensate for this, and to help him to an ecstatic denunciation 
of paternal government, he has allowed himself to over-indulge, 
so to speak, in facts : abandoning meanwhile the philosophic 
attitude as well as the ordinary conventions of logic. His latter- 
day speculations, in short, are the principles of Kant supported 
by an interpretation of Darwinism ; and this particular treatise 
on abstract right is but a tract for the times. 

Written with any directness, the book might almost have been 
aclassic. Twelve years ago we learnt that ‘the affiliation of 
ethics on the doctrine of evolution’ was the crowning task to 
which Mr. Spencer had applied himself. This fourth (and 
most important) part of Zhe Principles of Ethics should have 
been his most distinguished effort, assuring him a chair in our 
academy of fame. As it is, some of its basal ideas and the 
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whole of its opening chapters are admirable. The Spencerian 
formula of Justice, indeed—that every man is free to do that 
which he wills, provided he infringe not the equal freedom of 
any other man—was the cant doctrine of English Whiggery. 
But English Whiggery, after all, was not the French Revo- 
lution. Mr. Spencer is no advocate of the Rights of Man. He 
may insist that Justice has an ethical sanction ; but he anxiously 
repudiates the religion of equality. His cardinal idea is that it 
seems expedient (or just), as making for the improvement of the 
race, that every man’s individuality should have the freest pos- 
sible play—so long as respectability is never outraged ; that 
there should be no obstacle (except the policeman) to the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Which is, in its way, very seasonable doc- 
trine. Better still is a justification of the Free Education Bill 
which follows, concealed, with a certain subtlety, under the 
title of Animal Ethics. In the arguments used there is a 
certain affectation of the abstract: yet in no greater measure 
than is characteristic of Mr. Spencer. In order of obliga- 
tion, it is demonstrated, the preservation of the species takes 
precedence of the preservation of the individual. Now if, 
among the young, benefit were proportioned to efficiency, the 
species would disappear forthwith. And if, among adults, 
benefit were proportioned to inefficiency, the species would dis- 
appear by decay in a few generations. Without gratis benefits 
to the young and earned benefits to adults the organic world 
would have remained at the stage of the Protozoa. While, then, it 
is a clear duty to educate the young, ‘among adults there must 
be conformity to the law that benefits received shall be directly 
proportionate to merits possessed : merits being measured by 
power of self-sustentation.’ For, otherwise, the species must 
‘suffer a general deterioration.’ 

Equally advanced are Mr. Spencer’s views on the subject of 
picketing. Gregariousness and co-operation, he says, are pro- 
fitable to a species only while certain conditions are observed. 
If in his daily life—in his ‘acts directed to self-sustentation ’— 
the ordinary person is subjected to too much interference 
from his fellows, association tends to become unprofitable, 
and that particular variety of the species will die out. Again, 
in his wrath at the ways of the sentimentalist, Mr. Spencer 
almost lapses into epigram. ‘ Daily legislation,’ he remarks, 
‘betrays little anxiety that each shall have that which belongs 
to him, but great anxiety that he shall have that which be- 
longs to somebody else.’ Such polemics will please every 
right-minded man. Yet the heart of the philosophical will 
be grieved: and it makes rather for the immediate in- 
terests of this country than for the advancement of thought 
that our best intellects still spend themselves in contem- 
porary controversy. In Mr. Spencer’s case this tendency is 
particularly unlucky. His deference to musty prejudices has 
led him, in several instances, to ignore his own theory. He 
assumes, in defiance both of biology and of history, that 
‘militancy’ is necessarily a retrograde tendency. Now, the 
delusion that civil progress involves the decline of ‘militancy’ 
is a mere survival from the newspaper-talk of 1851. In every 
organism, as it becomes more highly evolved, ‘ militant’ powers 
developed alongside pacific. Otherwise, to use Mr. Spencer’s 
favourite formula, the species is on the road to extinction, 
Most unfortunate of all is the attack on Lord Salisbury in sec. 
131. All political argument, we are told, should be purely aca- 
demic. Statesmen of practical sagacity are invariably their 
country’s bane. Mill, in effect, would have been the ideal 
administrator. 

The fact is—not only that there are philosophers who are 
above experience but—that your true John Bull is less obsti- 
nate than his reputation. It is clear (to the discerning) that he 
alters as often as the rest of the world—two generations behind 
it. The caricaturist may cease to draw top-booted yeomen. 
Mr. Spencer is the John Bull of to-day ; the embodiment of 
prejudices—wholesome in their way but—a little out of date. 
We may live to miss his honesty and his inflexible devotion to 
reason as keenly as our fathers regretted the robust virtues of 
his predecessor. 


THE GODS OF GREECE 
Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanctuaries Recently 
Excavated, By Louis DYER, B.A. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Louis Dyer has narrowly missed producing an interest- 
ing and valuable book. Not only is he a scholar: he also had 
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the wisdom to select a fascinating subject. His enthusiasm for 
things classical has not straitened his intelligence, and he is no 
less intimate with savage folk-lore than with the theology of 
Homer and Hesiod. But either from temperament or design 
he has persistently written down to the American public. His 
style is not so much Corinthian as decadent Gothic. It were 
a wide research which disclosed more unchastened prose. 
Like Silas Wegg, Mr. Dyer is perpetually dropping into poetry. 
True, the verse is of the blankest ; but that is scant palliation. 
There is no literary vice less pardonable than the aimless in- 
troduction of iambics into prose. We absolve Mr. Dyer from 
committing so grave a sin of malice aforethought. But his ear 
is so little sensitive to the impressions of words that he is 
wholly unconscious where his cadences fall. And what can 
excuse the inclusion in a serious work of such a specimen of 
sentiment as this : ‘If two friends were shortly to be parted, 
and each to see the other’s living face no more, I could wish 
for them no more solemn place for their last days of fellowship 
than Delphi’? It is not in cheap platitudes that scholarship 
has its foundations, and you cannot stumble upon such imperti- 
nences without mistrusting the accuracy and learning of their 
author. Even though the ‘ various Universities of the United 
States’ did mistake this fustian for scholarly exposition, Mr. 
Dyer, who has been in Oxford, might have respected his craft 
sufficiently to delete his many ineptitudes. Again, in speak- 
ing of Eleusis he gratuitously informs us that ‘it is good for 
us all to ponder over the unutterableness of the unutterable’ : 
a statement with no reference either to the Greek gods or 
to common sense. His criticism of the noble and dignified 
Demeter of Cnidus proves that he has little or no appreciation 
of Greek art. He permits himself to write of this restrained 
and beautiful statue with a commonness of sentiment that 
suggests your Ruskin on the Primitives. He sees in it—let 
our readers visit the British Museum and judge the enormity 
of his vision—‘that remembrance of happier things which is 
“ sorrow’s crown of sorrow”’; he notes that ‘the eyes are not 
glad,’ that ‘the mouth and chin are not sorrowful’ ; he is quick 
to read into the posture ‘an uneasy grace,’ to detect in the head 
‘a shyness which goes with all natures delicately noble and 
free from self-seeking.’ After this painful catalogue of spuri- 
ous sensations, you begin to wonder why he ever turned his 
mind upon the art or literature of Greece. There indeed men 
loved form and beauty, and scorned to vulgarise their work by 
the clap-trap of the pulpit or lecture-hall. But Harvard pro- 
fessors care for none of these things, and doubtless patronise 
the classics because they find therein a never-failing text for 
improving discourse. Mr. Dyer’s criticism of literature is no 
happier than his appraisement of art. He is eloquent con- 
cerning the Messianic mission of Euripides, and deems the 
minuteness of Homer tiresome, forgetting that it is this very 
minuteness which is the essence of epic poetry, the master- 
quality which makes Homer truer to-day than history or the 
daily paper. 

However, inasmuch as he takes a sound and sensible view of 
the gods of Greece, his sins may in some measure be forgiven 
him. He makes no attempt to synthesise ancient theology, or 
to deal the natural world, as it were a pack of cards, among 
the gods. As he wisely says, ‘the religion of Greece was guilt- 
less of system’; whence it follows that each god must be 
considered by himself, as though he alone ruled in Olympus. 
For, though poetry has assigned distinctive characteristics to 
the several deities of Greece, this point at least they have in 
common : they were appealed to by their worshippers in all 
seasons of need, and prayers were offered to them whose grant- 
ing lay quite outside their own sphere. So accustomed are 
we to picture Dionysus as a leader of the brawls, a pitiless 
god who maddens all that neglect his rites, that we over- 
look his alliance with the Muses, and lose sight in the legend 
of his Thracian savagery of the flower-festival held in his 
honour at Athens, of the superb homage contained in the pre- 
sentation of the great tragedies in his name. At Eleusis he 
was held in equal honour with Demeter and Persephone, the 
Goddesses of the Mysteries; and, as Mr. Dyer very properly 
points out, the relation of the three ‘presented itself to the 
pious mind in terms and with difficulties, most of which recur 
in one statement or another of the mystery of the Holy Tri- 
nity. The most lucid and scholarly portion of the book is that 
which deals with Eleusis and its worship. There is nothing 
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more strange in the history of the world than the respect 
paid to the shrine of the three deities. Sacrilege was so 
easy. Even the Athenians were human, and some at least 
might have been warranted to break the vow of silence and 
holy reserve. Yet in spite of the fact that many thousands 
were initiated, how little is known of the awful ritual observed 
at Eleusis! The ceremony of initiation, however, was not 
too simple. The candidate presented himself at the Lesser 
Mysteries, participation in which won him a place among the 
mystae or novices. Six months elapsed before he took part in 
the Greater Mysteries, and not for another year was he ad- 
mitted to witness the last rites. What these were we shall 
never know; the terms Epoptes and Autopsia suggest the 
revelation of a light, but the vision constantly referred to 
may have been seen only by the eye of the mind. When the 
ceremony was over, the crowd burst forth into unfettered 
ribaldry, and doubtless the reaction preserved the secret in- 
violate. The human mind can only endure a certain tension, 
and had not the initiated been permitted to hurl obscene 
gibes at the heads of passers-by they had bruited abroad the 
holy sights they had just witnessed. Profanity, it is certain, is 
but the complement of reverence, and by their recognition of 
this fact the Athenians, who knew all things that man may 
know, hid absolutely from the uninitiate the secrets of their 
worship. 

In the chapter concerning A°sculapius Mr. Dyer holds the 
balance between secular and religious teaching. The shrine 
of the god was visited as a last resource. Then, as now, the 
sick man preferred to exhaust the resources of his own doctor 
before he applied for relief to the god. Epidaurus was after 
all a subtle blend of Aix-la-Chapelle and the quack’s booth at 
a country fair. The god generally gave sound advice, because 
he believed devoutly in diet and regimen. But he was not 
seldom avaricious, and he had no objection to such offerings as 
silver pigs and statuettes. Mr. Dyer seems to take AZsculapius 
somewhat too seriously. Scepticism was early aroused, espe- 
cially in the minds of the cultivated Athenians, as to the effi- 
cacy of the treatment, and not a few charges of quackery and 
fraud were brought. Above all, it had been well if Mr. Dyer 
had found space for the inscription which relates the cure of 
one M. Julius Apellas. Published first by Kabbadias in the 
"Ednpepis, it has been reprinted by Herr Wilamowitz-M@llen- 
dorff, and is as pretty a document as you could wish to see. 
The worthy Apellas, having long suffered from violent dyspepsia, 
consulted the god, who first of all bid him cease to vex his 
soul. For two days he must veil his head, then eat bread, 
cheese, and celery, and attend upon himself when he took 
his bath. The patient was recommended to drink lemonade 
and to pour wine into his hot bath: a distasteful course for 
one who was also a worshipper of Dionysus. Such gentle 
exercise as walking barefoot or performing on the trapeze 
was solemnly ordered, and Julius, though he dispensed with 
the services of the bath-attendant, was yet bidden to give him 
an Attic drachma. No small part of his duty was to offer 
sacrifices to /Esculapius and the Eleusinian goddesses. One 
day the god, in his tender solicitude, noted that the sufferer was 
drinking plain milk, whereon he recommended him to put honey 
in it. And, after a course of mustard and salt plasters, the 
priest told Apellas that he was cured, and that it was high time 
he paid the fees. But the patient lingered on, and the god 
further advised him to use anise and oil for the headache ; 
and when through devotion to study (@iAoAoynoavtt) he had 
a rush of blood to the head, the use of the oil gave him im- 
mediate relief. Also a gargle of cold water was the divine 
prescription for swollen tonsils. At last the god bade the 
patient to record the cure, whereon he departed in sound health 
and full of gratitude (exéAevoev S€ Kai dvaypaya tadta, xapw 
eidas Kai Uyuys yevdpevos amndXaynv). The inscription breathes 
as worldly a spirit as a quack’s prospectus. The god is no 
less anxious for his fees and his advertisement than a modern 
vendor of patent medicines. Indeed, the whole puff might have 
appeared (with a few modifications) in this morning’s Z¢mes. 
Nor does the advice savour of heaven. An old wife in any 
country-side has as many simple remedies to dispense as 
Esculapius. Had he dealt in miracles (as he should) his wor- 
ship were explicable, but that his worldly-wise tips should have 
deluded the most innocent is still as wonderful as the influence 
of Sequah. 
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FICTION 

The Fountain of Youth (London: Chatto), by Erasmus 
Dawson, M.B., edited by Paul Devon, is a tale of adventure 
told by one who is plainly no novice in the art of making 
sentences. It may be compared to She rather than to Treasure 
Jsland ; but it is no mere imitation. Erasmus Dawson is a 
London surgeon who falls in love with an hospital nurse, whom 
he discovers in the embraces of a bottle-washer. He promptly 
hears from her solicitors, and the result of the subsequent 
action for breach of promise leaves him in debt of the sum of 
£800, and besieged in his chambers by a server of writs. In 
this unwonted situation for a hero, relief arrives in the shape 
of an advertisement in Zhe Morning Post: a duke wants a 
young medical man to travel! Interviews follow with his 
Grace’s solicitors and then with his Grace, who, it is disclosed, 
desires the physician to travel not with himself but with his 
housekeeper’s son, and for the strange purpose of discovering 
the Fountain of Youth. Various things happen: Erasmus sails 
for the Malay Archipelago in the company of a friend, a County 
Councillor—(the funny man)—and the housekeeper’s mission- 
ary son (the villain). Adventures crowd upon them ; they dis- 
cover a State in the heart of Borneo where an ideal government 
prevails—whence weak and wicked are eliminated, and where 
justice reigns—and they return without finding the magic foun- 
tain, but laden with specimens of a metal called Dianite, whose 
wonderful properties will change the conditions of civilisation- 
There are hair-breadth ’scapes, with much fighting and no 
beastly love-making. So the school-boy’s heart may rejoice. 

Mr. Goodman’s Zhe Only Witness: What Did She See ? 
(London : Trischler) is a story with a purpose : which purpose 
is to bewilder the gentle reader, in return for the expense of 
buying and the trouble of perusing the work. The final 
chapter, explaining the mystery, is to be published in Novem- 
ber; but in the meantime literary Britain is requested to 
exercise its ingenuity in discovering what the only witness saw 
She certainly must have seen a good deal that was shocking, 
because the sight of it turned her into a gibbering idiot. Inthe 
same room with her they discovered her sister, undressed, and 
face downwards in a bath ; but there was nothing very shocking 
in that to any one accustomed to the masterpieces of modern 
fiction. If the person drowned had been a man, it would have 
been not only shocking but improper ; but of impropriety there 
isnotso much asa hint. On this mystery is literary Britain asked 
to break its craggy mind; and the’three that come best out of 
the ordeal are to be guerdoned with money ; and to encourage 
the fun there is a coupon containing conundrums which you are 
invited to answer seriatim. The idea is novel—that is to say, 
as an advertisement, for the book is to be treated as nothing 
else. Literary interest the thing has none. But its mystifications 
are cleverly designed, and so too are its puppets. 

A Romance of the Moors (Bristol: Arrowsmith), by Mona 
Caird, is a fragment of the story of Dick, a Yorkshire farmer 
educated at St. Andrew’s University who yet knows Shelley 
merely by repute till he reaches page eleven of this book; 
of Bessie, an orphan maid of unsophisticated nature ; and of 
Margaret, a widow-artist familiar with ‘the vulgarer sort of 
Bohemianism. The ‘aggressively handsome’ youth makes 
love first to maid, then to widow, and afterwards to both, and 
is equally acceptable in the eyes ‘pathetic grey’ of the one 
and ‘limpid blue-grey’ of the other. Discussing the gospel of 
marriage according to Mrs. Caird, they stand together as the 
curtain falls, in a situation ‘so high up, so wild and so beauti- 
ful,’ resolved that after ‘ Dicked, as he is styled at page sixty- 
three, has exhausted Shelley and the World, he may select as 
his bride either of the two women he loves jointly and severally, 
or any other eligible spinster or widow. Some of the minor 
characters are firmly drawn, and the local colour is judicious. 

The Devil’s Acres (London : The Leadenhall Press) is not a 
romance. It might be fact ; possibly its proper designation is 
‘moral tale.’ But apart from an account of the hanging of a 
Crew of cattle-stealers by a Vigilance Committee, there is no 
Story. A doctor out West has to ride an unconscionably long 
way to seea patient; he falls in with the cattle-lifters, and stays 
till he sees the last man’s last kick ; he goes on to a new and 
very fearful town. It seems to be more like hell than most, but 
itis humourous withal. The leading citizens resolve to havea 
bishop—there being neither church nor parson of any denomi- 
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nation whatever; so they offer to furnish a site and build a 
church and house for a missionary, provided the church be con- 
secrated a cathedral and the missionary a bishop. The Mis- 
sionary Society consents, and an earnest young Oxford divine 
is exported in apron and gaiters. And lo! his cathedral is a 
wooden shanty, and the bishop’s palace—his cathedral! The 
apron and gaiters palling on the general mind, he is left severely 
alone, and ultimately he returns to England a sadder and a 
wiser man. It is a funny little book. ‘The cloth of time 
damped by the dews of twenty summers has failed to wipe 
out one single line pencilled on the slate of memory’ is a 
sentence which shows that the author might have soared high 
toward the sun as an American journalist. 

Lady Dilke’s The Shrine of Love (London: Routledge), is 
a collection of short stories writ in a prose which seems in- 
tended to be modelled on that of the Authorised Version— 
an affectation for which there is little excuse. The stories 
themselves are mostly unpleasant, and ordinary folk will find 
them unintelligible. The preface is somewhat curious : ‘ Look- 
ing at such troubled souls [criminals are meant], surely one may 
ask whether sin, like sorrow, has not its own secret sources of 
purification, so that it may read even a higher virtue than 
stainlessness ?’ writes Lady Dilke ; and when she wrote these 
words she wrote absolute nonsense. The glorification of sin is 
the new gospel, and Lady Dilke seems to desire to be its pro- 
phet. Quzta (London : Ward and Downey), by Cecil Dunstan, 
is a vivacious story written with ease and grace. Quita is a 
real girl, and her friends are types of those worldly, calculating 
people it is so much more amusing to read about than know. 
The little touch of romance is original and natural; and the 
author’s thorough command of simple materials speaks well for 
his ability to succeed with a more ambitious work. 

After all, there is a good deal to be said in favour of the Ten 
Commandments, and Mr. Norman Porritt did not spoil his 
‘ Cornered’ (London: Leadenhall Press), when he determined 
to recognise their existence. The book, however, has just a 
soupcon of the novel with a purpose; there is a tendency to 
preachment, but on the whole it is creditably repressed. The 
evils of Stock Exchange gambling are the theme, and in depict- 
ing these our author has avoided exaggeration. Indeed, were 
he challenged, he could probably, by reference to the records 
of the criminal courts, produce the facts of all his fiction. His 
style is unpretentious and commonsensical; he eschews de- 
scriptive padding ; and his book is by no means unworthy of 
being read. 

Lippa (London: Eden, Remington), a novel, by Beatrice 
Egerton, would be a pleasant enough tale were it not almost 
entirely compacted of trivial conversations. The author may 
plead that this is realism : that, modern conversation consis- 
ting of banalities, she would have been false to truth had she 
made the people who inhabit the squares of London utter the 
phrases of a Sir Willoughby Patterne or sparkle with the epi- 
grams of a Charles Surface. Let it be granted that she has 
truth on her side—one must regret, all the same, that she has 
written the book. It may be valuable two thousand years 
hence as a picture of the manners and customs of Britain in 
the dark ages of the nineteenth century ; in the meantime it is 
like to lack appreciation. 

The heroine of A Political Wife (London : Eden), by Mrs. 
Hubert Bourke, is a bad and bitter bore. Not only is her- 
self political ; but the unfortunate quality extends to her hus- 
band, her friends, her relations, her haunts, her habits also. It 
follows that the conversation is also political. Pretty political 
primer mottos are whispered in political ears, and Irish pro- 
blems are treated at length. The hero starts as a Radical, 
but after a course of political sin is rescued only to become a 
victim to the wife. The conversion is not brought about by the 
political wife but by the author of his being, even Mrs. Bourke ; 
for is he not as wax in her hand? and has she not for her 
task the inculcation of true Conservative principles? It is not 
her fault, perhaps, that politics do not readily adapt themselves 
to the purposes of romance ; and after all, her zeal, being Con- 
servative, is truly praiseworthy, and shall not here be reviled. 

In A Romance of the Wire (London: Spencer Blackett) 
Miss Betham Edwards has more than the merit of brevity. 
It is a pleasant little story with not much plot and but few 
characters, unpretentious, chatty, and homely. The scene is 
laid in the country in France, and the chief attractions, two 
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Parisian damsels, are delightful as all damsels ought to be. 
Their peculiarity is that they do not blush even on emergencies. 
They ‘smile coquettishly’ instead ; for that, as the observant 
author is at pains to tell you, is the substitute amongst French 
ladies. The book is good reading for a drowsy afternoon, for 
it is not lacking in such incidents as should scare your gentle 
and timorous slumber quite away. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY ARISTOTLE 
Essays in Politics. By C. ROYLANCE KENT, M.A. London : 
Kegan Paul. 

This is the condition of the battle which an author of un- 
necessary books shall fight : that if he writes nonsense he shall 
suffer many and grievous things, but if he treads warily he shall 
receive the gratitude of his publishers. Mr. Kent has not written 
nonsense. His publishers—if all go well—will be pleased with 
him. But that is noreason why he should escape condemnation. 
It is probable that he composed most of these essays while he 
was still an exhibitioner of his college. Three of them—those 
on sovereignty, on federal government, and on Swiss institu- 
tions—are the merest collection of often-quoted opinions. The 
remainder—on popular progress, on socialistic legislation, and 
on the connection of politics with steam—are filled with the 
most solemn reassertion of notorious fact. There is absolutely 
no harm in the book. Mr. Kent, it is clear, recognising the 
illimitable ignorance of his fellow-men, has been virtuous enough 
to wish to instruct them. Unfortunately one thing has escaped 
his memory. Which is that (especially in Great Britain) it is 
unpardonable to increase the tedium of existence. If, as we 
are told, the style is the man, it is difficult to class Mr. Kent in 
the scale of creation. Were he a follower of Mme. Blavatsky, 
he might pose as a section of the eternal Om. But there are 
no grounds for suspecting him of esoteric Buddhism ; and, in 
plain English, he has forgotten his individuality. 

The paper headed ‘Some Questions of Sovereignty’ is much 
the best of the six. Like the rest, it is over-loaded with cita- 
tions—from Jean Bodin and Professor Bryce, Aristotle and 
Austin, Blackstone and Bentham, Hobbes and Lord John 
Russell, Sir Thomas Smith and Sir Henry Maine, Rousseau 
and Mr. Bagehot—but one point is clearly brought out which 
is a real difficulty in the way of Home Rule as well as of the 
Imperial Federationists. The Queen in Parliament is sove- 
reign in the British Empire. Now Parliament, in virtue of its 
inherent original authority, could of course delegate its powers 
to any other legislative body it chose. But it would also be 
able at any time, on precisely the same grounds, to withdraw 
the powers it had granted or to secede from the federal union. 
Here, at least, Mr. Kent fulfils the promise he makes in his 
preface ‘to consider some of the more important questions of 
modern politics from a constitutional standpoint.’ But his de- 
pendence on his miscellaneous authorities is far too absolute 
in general to allow him to consider anything—even consistency. 
On page 5 he quotes Austin’s definition of sovereignty, and seven 
pages further on he imputes to him an entirely different con- 
ception of it. It is true that in this case he has Sir Henry 
Maine at his back. [But after reading, on page 3, of the ‘ in- 
sensate ebullitions’ of Rousseau, who was so ‘ blinded by his 
inflated notions of the sovereignty of the people’ as to declare 
that there was no sovereign body in the State at all, it is re- 
freshing to learn (on page 5) from Rousseau’s critic that ‘ there 
are certain political communities where it is very difficult to 
say whether there is really any actually existing sovereign 
body, and, further, when it has been found to exist, where- 
abouts in the community it lies.’ In another essay the Aus- 
tralians are scornfully entreated—for thinking that the folly of 
the individual can be checked by the wisdom of the State; and 
(almost in the same breath) Mr. Kent speaks of the ‘ripe 
wisdom’ of the British House of Commons, which is to make 
the vagaries of the Socialist impossible. On page 141 Sir 
Charles Dilke’s saying that democracy and State-socialism have 
completely triumphed in Victoria is quoted with complete ap- 
proval. On page 148 we are told that ‘nothing ... can be 
further from the mind of the colonists than extreme socialistic 
ideas.’ The prohibition of Sunday trading is denounced as ‘a 
gross interference with the liberty of the atheist.’ And yet 
Mr. Kent is at some pains (p. 151) to assure us that the Govern- 
ment in Great Britain represents and acts for the people as a 
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whole. Now surely neither the Government nor the people of 
this country is atheistical. 

But even more tiresome than his deplorable tendency to 
academic paradox is Mr. Kent’s indulgence in worn-out 
parallels and hackneyed phrases. He relegates schemes to 
the limbo of impracticable ideals, or sometimes, for a change, 
holds them outside the range of practical politics. He says 
that the rising spirit of the age is within measurable distance 
of consummation. He rebukes our friends the Americans for 
twisting the lion’s tail; and he congratulates certain of the 
minor nationalities on having no history and on being (there- 
fore) happy. His references to Isocrates and to Aristotle, to 
the sayings of Thrasea Pztus and to the history of Roman 
ergastula, are slightly deficient in actuality. But they smack 
less offensively of the schools than do such epigrams as that 
democracy is a modern institution, or that the State is the 
man writ large. Itis naive, perhaps, to say that ‘the com- 
plexities of federation’ were ‘the reason why it developed so 
late in history,’ and to add in the same breath that it was well 
known to the Greeks: for thereby shall all men be reminded 
of a certain scholar, who averred that history becomes deficient 
in human interest after the death of Philopcemen. But Mr. 
Kent cannot expect to be accepted at once as a practical man 
and as a pedant. And, moreover, he should not let his printer 
misspell the word Achzan. 

Whenas, forsaking his classical authorities, he ventures to 
have an opinion of his own, you shall find it impossible to agree 
with him. It is his intention, he professes, to direct the light 
of history down the corridors of time. Yet he is hurt because 
(he says) his fellow-countrymen revere the memories of Pym 
and Hampden more than those of Clarkson and Wilberforce. 
Now the desire herein implied, that we should respect Wilber- 
force, is singularly perverse. But what are we to say of a man 
who thinks the British public honours the memory of Pym? 
Mr. Kent has no sense of humour. He quotes (with apparent 
respect) a ‘saddening remark wrung from the lips of the great 
Lord Shaftesbury ’ to the effect that his lordship did not like to 
leave the world with so much sorrow in it : an utterance which 
would seem to convey very delicately, to the ordinary ear, all 
the improper self-confidence of your true philanthropist. But 
besides his want of humour, and in spite of his earnest protes- 
tations, Mr. Kent is hopelessly unpractical. He advocates the 
Referendum, because it would insure harmony in the State by 
bringing us nearer the happy time when men of wealth and 
leisure shall be the servants of the people, and the people shall 
(in the emphatic words of Isocrates) be atyrant. Now it is 
not clear why we should wish the people to be atyrant. But 
apart from this, and though the Referendum may work very 
well in the Swiss cantons—though, moreover, the statesmen of 
Australia may have to appeal to the people before adopting 
the Federal Constitution—yet we may believe that to make 
direct and habitual reference to the British elector (in his 
millions) would be to encourage every latent element of anarchy 
in the country. In another passage, which makes us doubtful 
not merely of Mr. Kent’s judgment but of his probity, he says 
that the Swiss deserve well of fate, because there is a purity 
and loftiness in their character which harmonises well with the 
eternal snows of the mountains, the limpid streams and lucid 
lakes, amongst which they live. Can it be that a syndicate of 
hotel-keepers ? But no! Yet that it would be unfair to 
suspect Mr. Kent of a joke is proved past questioning by his 
eulogy of imperial federation. To follow parochial politics, he 
says, is like watching the wrigglings of bacilli through the lens 
of a microscope. The motions of federationists, on the con- 
trary, are like the movements of the heavenly bodies describing 
their illimitable ellipses and parabolas. It is true (the scoffers 
might rejoin) that the arguments of the amiable leaguers are 
sometimes eccentric. But perhaps they are more often simply 
circular. 

Seriously, this book is by no means a bad specimen of its 
class. Its author means well : as, for that matter, do the advo- 
cates of University Extension. But politics, at all events, are 
not to be popularised except by a master-hand. We are not 
all of us Fellows of All Souls. Mr. Kent is an educated man ; 
and though he seems to be a Liberal he has avoided Jacobinism, 
It is fair to state that himself in his preface makes ‘little or no 
claim’ to originality. His aim has been to supply the unin- 
formed with facts and authorities. Unsystematic as it is, his 
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book, were it only to be contrasted with the Socialistic pam- 
phlets which are published every day, would seem a model of 
good sense. But considered on its merits it is a superfluity. 


THE SCOTTISH KIRK 


The Church of Scotland Past and Present. Vol. 11.: From 
the Revolution to the Present Time, by REv. T. B. W. 
NIVEN. Vol. Iv.: The Church in its Relation to the Law 
and the State, by ANDREW MACGEORGE, Esq. ; The Doc- 
trine of the Church, by ADAM MILROY, D.D. London: 
Mackenzie. 


The period of Scottish Kirk history embraced in the third 
volume of Zhe Church of Scotland Past and Present is marked 
by unbroken external peace and at the same time by petty 
internal dissensions. As a guide through the mazes of ecclesi- 
astical controversy, the present instalment can be unhesitatingly 
commended. Mr. Niven is a more staid and dispassionate, if 
a less energetic and eloquent, expounder of history than Dr. 
Rankin, whose narrative he continues. His mastery of all the 
intricacies of the ecclesiastical ‘cases’ is thorough, and the 
mingled candour and discretion with which he has discharged 
his task merit almost unqualified praise. Even those who 
may strongly differ from his conclusions—and the ancient 
capacity of strongly differing has not yet disappeared from 
Presbyterian Scotland—will scarce take exception to his narra- 
tive from a strictly historical point of view ; for both sides of 
each controversial wrangle are stated with equal fulness and 
clearness. Abjurors and Non-abjurors, Usagers and Non- 
usagers, Marrow Men and Moderates, Seceders and Deposers, 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers, Riders and Reliefers, Buchanites 
and Haldanites, Old Lighters and Associates, Vetoists and 
Non-Vetoists, Non-Intrusionists and Churchmen, Frees, U.P.’s, 
and R.P.’s—all these various types of Presbyterianism, and 
the majority of them examples of its ‘ slaty character for split- 
ableness,’ as Dr. Rankin has it, are explained and described 
succinctly yet adequately—more adequately, no doubt, in most 
cases than their own intrinsic importance deserved. The 
volume, it must be confessed, is fitted rather to instruct the 
ecclesiastic—and chiefly in the way of warning and correc- 
tion—than to edify the lay reader. ‘It were the part,’ says 
Mr. Niven, ‘of wise and Christian men to forget their dif- 
ferences.’ But wise and Christian men either do not forget 
their differences, or else Presbyterian Scotland during the last 
two hundred years has been strikingly deficient either in Chris- 
tianity or in wisdom. As the differences have been about 
matters so intrinsically unimportant, the probability is that they 
indicate a lack rather in wisdom than in Christianity, although 
Christianity divorced from wisdom can scarce be regarded as 
an unqualified blessing. Certainly, if the history of those miser- 
able squabbles of the Scottish Kirk was worth narrating, it was 
simply that they might both in themselves and in their present 
results be the sooner forgotten. 

In the fourth volume Mr. MacGeorge’s summary is clear, 
able, and learned. Of the extraordinary authority wielded by 
the Kirk at the time of the Reformation he gives some striking 
instances, the most remarkable being perhaps the conversion 
by the Glasgow Session of the manse of the prebendary of 
Cambuslang into a house of correction. Here both men and 
women were ordered to be taken, and in some instances ap- 
pointed ‘to be whipped every day during the Sessions Will.’ 
This was, however, a merely partial manifestation of their dis- 
ciplinary activity. The duty of ducking refractory women was 
also prosecuted with ardour, and it became so onerous that a 
pulley had to be erected on Glasgow Bridge to facilitate opera- 
tions. Possibly also it was only in the case of first offences that 
the then comparatively clear waters of the Clyde were resorted 
to ; at any rate the law provided that hardened offenders should 
be ducked in the ‘ deepest and foulest pool of the town or parish.’ 
Much of the attention of the session was moreover devoted to the 
enforcement of Sabbatical observance. Among other amusements 
prohibited was the playing of bagpipes ‘on Sunday from sun rising 
toits going down.’ It is worth noting that at the time of the Refor- 
mation the Sabbath was interpreted to be merely from ‘ Sun to 
Sun,’ not as now in Sabbatarian Scotland from ‘twelve on Satur- 
day night to twelve on Sunday night.’ Mr. MacGeorge has per- 
haps devoted inordinate space to the Disruption Controversy. 
He deems it of importance to demonstrate that the Church 
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of Scotland possesses an ‘ exclusive jurisdiction and absolute 
spiritual independence’ which exists in ‘no other Church, and 
which is ‘certainly not enjoyed by the Courts of the Church of 
England.’ This may be the case, but probably even the average 
Scot would prefer to have it otherwise, for the melancholy fact 
must be admitted that Church Courts have been less con- 
spicuous successes as legal tribunals than the Civil Courts who 
make no special pretensions to the possession of more than 
human wisdom. In regard to endowments Mr. MacGeorge 
takes up the position that ‘practically the Church has never 
derived any endowment from the State,’ and that consequently 
its property ‘ belongs to it by a title as indefeasible as that of 
any other corporation or individual in the kingdom.’ But 
would not this imply that if the Disruption party had been in 
the majority it could have seized the endowments? For, be 
it remembered, according to Mr. MacGeorge the Church of 
Scotland, unlike the Church of England, has ‘ exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in regard to its own affairs.’ Is it not therefore necessary 
to premise that the Church of Scotland ceases to be the Church 
of Scotland—and to inherit the right to its endowments—as 
soon as it severs its connection with the State? 

Dr. Milroy’s treatise on the Doctrine of the Kirk is also 
thoroughly adequate and, it may be added, ‘ up to date.’ Its tone 
is judicial and cautious, but some of its statements will probably 
alarm not a few of the‘ weaker brethren.’ As to the present 
doctrinal condition of the Kirk, he does not hesitate to affirm 
that ‘facts reveal a different state of matters’ from ‘ official 
profession.’ Many of the clergy, it would seem, now regard the 
Bible merely ‘as containing the best thoughts on religion and 
morals of the most highly gifted and religious men that ever 
lived, but not as containing a direct revelation supernaturally 
imparted to the writers.’ ‘ Free investigation ’ on the Continent 
is responsible for this state of matters ; for, although ‘ free in- 
vestigation’ is not permitted in the Kirk, ‘the results of that 
investigation cannot,’ Dr. Milroy sententiously remarks, ‘be 
excluded.’ The divines of the Kirk accept, it would seem, 
the results of Continental investigation on trust, in much the 
same manner as presumedly they had already accepted the pro- 
positions of the Westminster Confession. This condition of 
matters Dr. Milroy admits is unsatisfactory, but he contemplates 
it with equanimity, as unavoidable and merely transitional. 
‘Behind,’ he says, ‘the question, as to how far the Church is 
to be bound by the Confession, and how far the doctrines of 
the Confession are to be received as the truths of God, there 
lies the infinitely more important question, which sooner or 
later the Church must face, as to the sense in which the 
Bible is to be received as the inspired Word of God.’ As yet, 
however, the Church gives no signs of facing it; its atti- 
tude towards the threatened danger more closely resembles 
that of the imperilled ostrich. 


‘MATTER AND IMPERTINENCY MIX’D’ 
Antichrist: A Short Examination of the Spirit of the Age. 
By F. W. BAIN, M.A. London: Parker. 


This is an amusing treatise. True, you laugh much more at 
than with the author, but then laugh you do: a result worth 
having in ‘this vale of tears.’ And if our author do play the 
clown, you suspect that like the clown he knows it all the 
time. He says a shrewd thing, too, now and again, and there 
is just a possibility of style in him. Also, he garnishes his 
page with figurative and irrelevant citations from ancient and 
modern writers ; thus in a brief preface he quotes Voltaire, 
Leibnitz, Herodotus, ‘Democritus, Zhe Arabian Nights, and 
‘the author of the Bible,’ which quotations are in themselves 
entertaining enough. To discuss his substance is impos- 
sible ; for substance he has none. His book, indeed, is 2 
wild dissertation upon things in general. Here are some of 
the things. His fundamental principle is ‘that critical and 
historical’ are—(what Voltaire laughed at so unmercifully)— 
nihil est sine ratione cur potuis sit quam non sit. Indeed! 
Take the most of books—(and, as the waiter assured the guest 
asked to pay in advance, ‘no personal reference is intended’) 
—it is certain that they exist ; but how few the reasons for, 
how many the reasons against, their existence ! In a secondary 
sense the pastry-cook and trunk-maker find them handy, but 
clean paper would serve their turn at least as well. Mr. Bain 
objects very much to the French Revolution ; and in many 
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ways it was objectionable, no doubt. It was unnecessary and 
absurd, he says; it proceeded from literary men and lawyers 
who had for allies the hungry populace of Paris ; and these 
again were ‘reinforced by a numerous gang of freemasons ’— 
‘perhaps the ancient descendants of the races that succumbed 
in the struggle of nationalities with which modern history 
opens.’ But in contrast with rant of this sort you must take 
your Bain upon Napoleon, who ‘gave a spark of emotion, of 
heroic deed, of something not within the common, to every 
poor, obscure life in the nation.’ As good is the statement that 
the Revolution was ‘in its essence a denial of the doctrine of 
Original Sin ’—a profound truth oddly put. 

Here is a discussion of nationalities, and ‘the Chinaman 
works, it is said, twenty hours out of the twenty-four without 
feeling aggrieved, does not mind dying, and lives upon next to 
nothing at all’; but whether or no this excellent person (who 
has his faults) is to be kept out of the United States is not 
made apparent. The Frenchman, Mr. Bain remarks, has no 
character at all: ‘the essence of his “ manners ” is the oblitera- 
tion of all idiosyncrasies’; which is absurd. Your modern 
Gaul is not altogether a pleasing spectacle, but at least he is 
a spectacle. The purport of this discussion is to prove that 
Nationalism is superior to Rationalism, which is probably true, 
though the thing depends on your definition of terms, and here 
no real attempt at definition is made. Passing over a ‘ Socratic 
Dialogue,’ in which the doctrines of Manchester are satirised 
cleverly rather than truthfully, you come to the ‘Incarnate 
Protest,’ which is mainly an examination of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
work and works. It is appreciative, and now and again acute : 
as in the remark that Disraeli’s literary fondness for dukes 
‘sprang from his Oriental nature, more glaring and vivid than 
ours (and Orientals always look absurd in European garb), and 
has nothing whatever to do with moral snobbishness, for 
Disraeli was a perfect gentleman in all the relations of life.’ 
Other literary criticisms strike you as a trifle wild; as that 
‘there was as much cant as genius in Carlyle’; as that 
‘Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Balzac, were snobs at heart’; as 
that, ‘like Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron, Disraeli was in- 
artistic just decause he was so great. There is something small 
about perfectly scrupulous art, and ail really great artists are 
unequal ’—(O what an artist our Bain must be !)—‘it is the 
badge of their genius’; as that, Dostoieffsky is ‘ bleeding, 
palpitating, abysmal’: with which pearls at random snatched 
we may conclude. After all, there is hope for Mr. Bain, but 
not in the near future. In the first place, he is, as the old Scots 
divine quaintly said of a student, ‘ reeking with the university,’ 
and he rejoices to serve you up scraps of logic lectures. And 
then, again, he is too wild, too immature, too yeasty and 
yearnest, and—generally—too little baked. Let him make 
away, like Saturn, with his next six literary children the instant 
they are born, and the seventh may be worth sending forth 
into the world. 


OLD AND NEW 
When Archdeacon Moule went out to Shanghai—now thirty 
years ago—the Chinese Empire appeared to have arrived at 
the last stage of decrepitude. The Taiping rebellion seemed 
to foreign onlookers the dying struggles of a political and 
social system which was already a phenomenon of old age. 
Since then China has astonished the world by her cohesive 
strength and her recuperative power. Mr. Moule’s personal 
recollections and observations bridge over the space between 
the periods of decay and of rejuvenescence ; and his title, Vew 
China and Old (London : Seeley), is well chosen. There are 
chapters on town and country life in the Middle Kingdom, on 
the outdoor amusements and indoor habits of the Chinese, on 
Buddhism and Taoism, on ancestor worship and geomancy, 
and on the prospects—which Mr. Moule perhaps rates higher 
than a less partial witness would indorse—of Christian missions. 
No section is better worth reading than that on the subject of 
Chinese education and literature. For age and stiffness there 
is nothing to compare to the Chinese classics and the Chinese 
competitive examination. China has enjoyed for twelve cen- 
turies the advantages of a competitive system, and she is what 
she is. The signs are that she is preparing to cast her shell ; 
what her new one will be nobody is yet competent to say. 
One can hardly imagine a much more grisly subject for a 
monograph than that explored by Mr. Albert Hartshorne in 
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Hanging in Chains (London: Unwin), and it is in no way 
rendered less gruesome by even the mildest of the appropriate 
illustrations with which this tastefully got up little book js 
adorned. Only in 1834 was hanging in chains abolished by 
statute; and up to that time it was no uncommon part of a 
malefactor’s fate, depending somewhat on the blackness of his 
crime and to a larger extent on the humour of his judge. The 
humanitarian imbeciles with whom the present age is infested 
will thus grieve to learn that perhaps the venerable parents 
they so properly respect were in the habit of attending such 
functions whenever they got the chance, even staying them- 
selves with gingerbread—purchased on the spot—till the fun 
was at an end. 

In his History of the Christian Church from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Constantine, 4.0. 337 (Cambridge : Hall), 
Mr. F. J. Foakes-Jackson has produced an elementary manual 
likely to be serviceable to those reading for holy orders in the 
English Church or for licence in the Scots. His standpoint is 
of course orthodox, but not irrationally so: thus, there is no 
attempt to claim a Pauline authorship for Zhe Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Nor does he waste space in preaching or moralising. 
In the wiser effort to explain facts by reason and history, 
he is fair all round. Here the practice of the Sadducees 
(whom he likens, somewhat oddly, to the English bishops of 
the eighteenth century), their theory of life and the State, are 
plainly set forth ; there he accounts for the perplexing fact of 
the bitter persecution of the Christians under Marcus Aurelius 
and their ease under Heliogabalus. He has even a good word 
to say for the learning, zeal, and ingenuity of the Tubingen 
School ; and you are, therefore, disposed to listen with atten- 
tion to the weighty arguments he urges against its conclusions. 
One or two things must be said in dispraise. The account of 
the heathen philosophers and their relation to Christianity is 
far too condensed to be of any real service ; the influence of 
Alexandria and her schools on human thought is over-esti- 
mated ; there is a disposition to attach too much weight to the 
testimony of the early historians of the Church; but you have 
all, and more than all, you can reasonably expect in three 
hundred pages. A full analysis, tables of dates, etc., and a selec- 
tion of examination papers, increase the book’s practical utility. 

To give Mr. Jerome K. Jerome his due, he thoroughly under- 
stands and sympathises with the ordinary Cockney cad, and 
may pass for him without any efforts at disguise. The vulgar 
misadventures of the creature have their amusing as well as 
their disgusting side, and so the writings of Mr. Jerome some- 
times succeed in being undeniably funny. A little of him, however, 
goes a long way, and even those afflicted with a taste for such 
delicacies must find that the craving is soon replaced by satiety. 
But, not content with being recognised as a specialist in matters 
relating to his kind, this distinguished man of letters must 
needs shine as a moralist also, and a lover of the Beautiful and 
the True. And so it falls out that while the first part of 7he 
Diary of a Pilgrimage (Bristol : Arrowsmith) is quite readable 
in certain circumstances, such as a wet day when you have 
nothing else to read, the second part—consisting of ‘six splendid 
essays,’ as with immense humour he calls them—are unread- 
able in any. There is room for real humour in the chronicles 
of a band of sworn misogynists lapsing surreptitiously into 
matrimony, sometimes holy and sometimes not. But in 7/e 
Bachelors Club (London: Henry), by I. Zangwill, the possi- 
bilities of the subject are far from being realised. The comedy, 
too, often degenerates into common and not very amusing farce 
—but you can stand a good deal ina railway train. Some of 
Mr. Hutchison’s illustrations are distinctly good. 

The volume on JM/wme. de la Fayette which M. le Comte 
d’Haussonville has contributed to des Grands Ecrivains 
Francais (Paris: Hachette) is a faithful and conscientious 
piece of work, though neither in life nor works has the sub- 
ject any very powerful attraction for our own time. Although 
Mme. de la Fayette lived in the best society, her career 
was singularly uneventful. The most important events in her 
life were her twenty-five years’ intimacy with La Roche- 
foucauld (some at least of the famous Maaimes are hers) and 
her correspondence with Mme. de Sevigné. She spent a long 
succession of days in literary study with the first; they had 
the same tastes, the same physical infirmities; and when he 
died, then life seemed no longer worth living for her. Yet 
she lingered on for thirteen years, too ill to eat with any 
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appetite or to sleep with any real absence of sensation. She 
pore it all with gaiety, though finally a person in health ap- 
peared to her a prodigy. To such ill the fantastic surgery of 
the age could give no real help. She tried every remedy— 
even a decoction of vipers !—in vain. Her state got worse 
and worse. ‘Je n’at repos ni dans le corps ni dans Vesprit, je 
peris a vue dail, il faut finir, quand il plait ad Dieu, et Py suts 
soumise’? The end came at Paris in 1693. After telling 
this domestic tragedy with the utmost taste and feeling, 
M. d’Haussonville proceeds to analyse and criticise those ro- 
mances, /a Princesse de Montpensier, Zayde, and la Princesse 
de Cleves, where for the first time, the’romance became respect- 
able. They are still of account, but with all their adventures 
and all their piety it is impossible to believe them popular in 
the France we know. The Gallic novel is built on other lines, 
and after Feuillet and ‘Gyp’ and Maupassant these old-world 
pomposities seem tedious in the extreme. The fault is ours, but 
who can deny the fact ? 

Mr. Winter Blyth’s official experience enables him to deal 
practically as well as theoretically with that most important 
subject, public health. And his Manual (London: Mac- 
millan) is about as complete and useful a work as could be 
desired. By the student, the lawyer, the public official, and the 
County Councillor it will be found a handy book of reference. 
We have also received the Aldine Dryden (London: Bell), 
in five charming volumes, with Hooper's introduction—in every 
respect as workmanlike and withal as pleasant an edition of a 
great man’s work as we know ; Buckingham Sketches (Lon- 
don: Cassell), by E. S. Roscoe, being a collection of readable 
articles, mainly reprinted from Zhe St. James's Gazetle; les 
Sciences Naturelles et Education (Paris: Baillitre), by Prof. 
Huxley ; a cheap edition, being the fifteenth thousand, of For 
the Defence (London : Trischler), by B. L. Farjeon ; 7he St. 
Andrews University Calendar (Edinburgh : Blackwood) ; the 
second number of the second volume of Fo/k-Lore (London : 
Nutt), with a valuable collection of ‘ Legends of the Lincoln- 
shire Cars’ by Miss M. C. Balfour, an interesting paper on 
An Amazonian Custom in the Caucasus’ by the Hon. J. 
Abercromby, and other matters of note ; the July number of 
The Jewish Quarterly Review (London : Nutt), which includes 
some capital contributions ; a new edition, being the second, 
of a pamphlet entitled Ought the Church to Interfere in Polt- 
tics ? (Edinburgh : Elliot), by J. B. Carr ; and four of Horner's 
Penny Stories for the People (London: Horner), which are 
now in their hundreds of thousands. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, § Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York ; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 
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TO HOLIDAY TRIPPERS—SPECIAL 


Saturday Review speaks of ARRowsMITH’s BrisToL Liprary ‘as necessary to 
the traveller as a rug in winter and a dust-coat in summer.’ 
NEW VOLUME OF ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY. 
sy MONA CAIRD. 


Fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF THE MOORS. 


Vol. XLVII. of Series. 


The following 1s. Books by popular Authors are strongly recommended : 
HUGH CONWAY. 


MAY CROMMELIN. 
HUGH CONWAY. 


1. CALLED BACK, 
- BROWN EYES, 
- DARK DAYS, 


4- FORT MINSTER, M.P., Sir E. J. REED,K.C.B.,M.P. 
5. THE RED CARDINAL, Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT, 
6. THE TINTED VENUS, F. ANSTEY. 

7. JONATHAN’S HOME, . ALAN DALE. 

8 SLINGS AND ARROWS, : ; ‘ . HUGH CONWAY. 

g. OUT OF THE MISTS, : : . DANIEL DORMER. 

10. KATE PERCIVAL, : : Mrs. J. COMYNS CARR. 
11. KALEE’S SHRINE, GRANT ALLEN 


12. CARRISTON’S GIFT, HUGH CONWAY. 

13. THE MARK OF CAIN, : ” ‘ . ANDREW LANG. 

14. PLUCK, . ; : : ‘ . J. STRANGE WINTER. 
15. DEAR LIFE, . oe eh UmtmlUlUtlUlCl i RON. 
(JOHN COLEMAN and 
*{ JOHN C. CHUTE. 

( W. G. WILLS and 

( The Hon. Mrs. GREENE. 


16. GLADYS’ PERIL, . 


17. WHOSE HANDP or, 
The Mystery of No Man’s Heath, 


18. THAT WINTER NIGHT, ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

19. THE GUILTY RIVER : : ‘ . WILKIE COLLINS. 

20. FATAL SHADOWS, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . Mes. LC. be id. 

21. THE LOVELY WANG, : ; ; . Hon. L. WINGFIELD. 

22. PATTY'S PARTNER, . JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

23. V.R.’ A Comedy of Errors, EDWARD ROSE. 

24. THE PARK LANE MYSTERY, JOSEPH HATTON. 

25. FRIEND MAC DONALD, MAX O’RELL. 

26. KATHARINE REGINA, WALTER BESANT. 

27. JAN VERCLOOTZ, MATTHEW STRONG. 

28. THE CLIFF MYSTERY, HAMILTON AIDE. " 

29. AS A BIRD TO THE SNARE, GERTRUDE WARDEN. 

30. TRACKED OUT, . ARTHUR A BECKETT. 

31. A SOCIETY CLOWN, ep Seaasicees 
‘ Al “ avis “ . 

32. CHECK AND COUNTER-CHECK, (and GEORGE H. JESSOP. 

33- THE INNER HOUSE, . : : WALTER BESANT. 

34. A VAGABOND WILL, . : : W.G. WATERS. 

35- PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER, EDGAR LEE. 

36. TROLLOPE’S DILEMMA, ST. AUBYN 

37. JACQUES BONHOMME, MAX O’RELL. 

38- THE DOUBTS OF DIVES, WALTER BESANT. 

39. FAIR PHYLLIS OF LAVENDER WHARF, JAMES GREENWOOD. 

40- HARD LUCK, 3 : ARTHUR A BECKETT. 

41. TWO AND TWO. A Tale of Fou ELIZABETH GLAISTER. 

42. THE RAJAH AND THE ROSEBUD, WILLIAM SIME. 

43. BEHIND THE KAFES, MARY ALBERT. 

44. THE DEMONIAC, . WALTER BESANT 

45. OUR BOYS AND GIRLS AT SCHOOL, HENRY J. BARKER, B.A. 

46. THE CORONER'S UNDERSTUDY, - Captain COE. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


THREE MEN IN A BOAT. 
THE DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE. 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH, I1 Quay Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Limited 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES 


LETTER FROM HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
‘Sir HENRY PONSONB Y is commanded by the QUEEN to thank Mr. DARLINGTON 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.’ 
‘Nothing better could t be e wished for.'—British Weekly. 
‘Far superior to ordinary Guides.’—London hatiated Chronicle. 


BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 


MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8vo. 30 Illustrations. One Shilling. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


A Handbook to the course of the Dee—Chester, Wrexham, Ruabon, Llangollen, 
Corwen, Bala, and Festiniog, with special contributions from His E xcellency E. J. 
PHEL?s, late American Minister; Professor JoHN Ruskin, LL.D.; Robert 
BROWNING, the Poet; A. W. KINGLAKE, the Historian; and Sir THEODORE 
MartTIn, K.C.B. 





Crown 8vo. 20 Illustrations. One Shilling. 
CARDIGAN BAY AND THE NORTH WALES 
GOLDFIELD. 
A Handbook to Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, the Snowdonian District, 
Dolgelly, and the North Wales Goldfield, with Contributions from A. W. KINGLAKE, 


the Historian; the Very Rev. W. WaLtsHam How, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wakefield ; 
and other Distinguished Writers. 


Crown 8vo. Sixpence each. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the Vale of Llangollen. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the North Wales Coast. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of Rhyl and the Vale of Clwyd. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, and Mosses of eee aoe Trefriw, and Festiniog. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses o Aberystwith and Cardigan Bay. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Snowdon, :Llanberis, and the Welsh 
Coast. 


LLANGOLLEN : RALPH DARLINGTON. 
Lonpon: DROWLEY, SUTTON & CO., 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 
W. J. ADAM & SONS; W. H. SMITH & SON. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 355, 


CoNnTENTS:— 
I. MEMOIRS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
II. THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. 
III. THE BEATRICE OF DANTE. 
IV. RAWLINSON’S HISTORY OF PH(CENICIA. 
V. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN MURRAY. 
VI. THE TALES OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
VII. LONDON ARCHITECTURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
VIII. THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 
IX. COLONIAL INDEPENDENCE. 
X. THE MELVILLE AND LEVEN MEMOIRS. 
XI. THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





NOTICE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 
IS NOW READY 
IS NOW READY 
IS NOW READY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 


At all Booksellers’. 


AUGUST 
AUGUST 
AUGUST 


AUGUST 
AUGUST 
AUGUST 





Price 2s. 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


Contents of July Number: 
The Modern Conception of the Science of Religion. Professor Edward Caird. 
The Functions of Ethical Theory. Professor James H. Hyslop. 
The Morality of Nations. Professor W. R. Sorley. 
J. S. Mill's Science of Ethology. James Ward. 
Vice and Immorality. R. W. Black. 
The Progress of Political E conomy since Adam Smith. F. W. Newman. 
Programme of School of Applied Ethics. 
Discussions: The Moral Aspect of ‘ Tips’ and ‘Gratuities.’ By Christine Ladd 
Franklin.—Notes on Current Periodical Literature. 
Book Reviews. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, EC. 








SECOND SERIES. 
Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
LorD TENNYSON. LEO XIII. 
G. R. SIMS. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


CEcIL RHODES. CARAN D’ACHE. 
HENRY LABOUCHERE. GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITz. 
HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 

WALT WHITMAN. CHARLES GOUNOD. 

J. G. BLAINE. HANS RICHTER. 
LorD JusTIcE BOWEN. Mr. SCHNADHORST. 
GEORGE LEWIS. LORD SALISBURY. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF FIRST SERIES. 


St. James's Gazette.—‘ Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. ... A book so clever 
and so packed with insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.’ 

St. Stephen's Review.—‘ It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ 

The Glasgow Herald.—‘ Clever personal sketches.’ 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Now Ready. ThirdEdition, §s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Price 5s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. 
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Unionist. 


A Record and Review 


Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Davip Hannay. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WhyTE. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 

J. MacLaren Cospan. 
Sheriff CAMPION. 

HuGuH HAvipurTon. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 
Horace Hutcuinson. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHErRson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. 

The Author of Fo'c’s'le Yarns. 
THomas MACKAY. 


Etc. Etc. 


Wo. ARCHER. 

VERNON BLACKBURN. 

W. B. Yeats. 

H. O. ARNOLD ForSTER. 
Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrig. 

Francis WatTr. 

Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. 
RuDYARD KIPLING. 

S. STEPNIAK. 

T. W. Russet, M.P. 

May KENDALL. 

GraHaM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 

JAMES Payn. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

H. S. C. EVERARD. 

Sir HERBERT MAXxwELL, M.P. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. 
Lord RosEBERY. 
Henry Du Prt LABOUCHERE. 
J. A. FRoupe. 

Wa ct WHITMAN. 
Josgru Lister. 

H. M. STANLEY. 

H. Riper HaGGarp. 
Tom Morris. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 
RospertT BROWNING. 
M. CHARCOT. 

The Duke oF ARGYLL. 
Henry IRVING. 

Pope LEo x11. 
FortTun& vu BoIsGoBEY. 
ANDREW LANG. 
Rupo.LpH VIRCHOW. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. 
A. G. EIFFEL. 


General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 


GrorcE R. Sims. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
General Lorp Wo sELEy, V.C. 
Sir J. E. Mivvais. 

F. J. FuRNIVALL. 

The Lorp Cuier- JUSTICE. 
Sir CHARLES HALLE. 
Cardinal NEwMAN. 

‘Gyp.’ 

Sir JamMEs HANNEN. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Cardinal MANNING. 

Count Von MoLrTKE. 

Dr. MARTINEAU. 

Joun Mor ey. 

AuGuSTE RopINn. 

Sir JosepH EpGAR BoEHM. 





A. KH. B. 

W. S. GILBERT. 
CHARLES KEENE. 

BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. 

The Lorp JusticE-GENERAL. 
GeorGE Lewis. 

WILLIAM BLAck. 
‘GENERAL’ Boortu. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Mark Twain. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
SALVINI. 

M. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscHEN. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 

R. H. Hutton. 

Joun Burns. 

Mr. Fox PREsTon. 
CoQugELin. 

WILLIAM Morris. 

Dr. Kocu. 

Justin M‘Cartuy. 

Sir GeorGe Grey. 

Sir Henry ParKEs. 
DuMAS THE SECOND. 
Tuomas Harpy. 

ALFRED GILBERT. 

F. C. BuURNAND. 

James G. BLAINE. 

Lewis CARROLL. 

GEORGE DU MAURIER. 

Sir Joun A. MACDONALD. 
M. bE BLowi1Tz. 

SARDOU. 

The Hon. Cecit Ruopes. 
F. Marion CRAWFORD. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER is onsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Sookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 


Friday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tus is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, ts. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 PREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 











JUST RECEIVED, LARGE SELECTION 
LEEDS ART POTTERY 
BRETBY WARE 


in Flowerpots and Vases. 


SEE WINDOWS. 


JOHN FORD & CO., 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-4-Brac. 


MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 

) Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 

4s. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. od., 4s. od., or 5S. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 


and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. 9d. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST, 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
= . LANCS. 























5 > _ bow Ss e 
ap gbyssicson ns Physician—Dr. ANDERSON 


al Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 








Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
* Billiard and Smoke Room. 
* Ornamental Grounds, 
=, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


or Se TE 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderak. 





JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag shave 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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The FIRST & P OL Delicious in 
Manufactured in the QO S 9 SUMMER for 

UNITED KINGDOM. ROYAL APPOINTME BLANC-MANCE, 
Hes 35 YEARS’ BY ) wT CUSTARDS, FRUIT 


TABLE-JELLIES, 
World-Wide 

etc. 
ww CORN LOUR ~~ 
UNVARYING 


| A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE © MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS sen 


for CHILDREN 
of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS,. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
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Just Published, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. SYNOPTICAL LECTURES ON THE BOOKS OF 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE JOHANNINE | HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. Donatp Fraser, D.D. New and 
WRITINGS. By the Rev. Paton J. Guoac, D.D. thoroughly Revised Edition, 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 15s. 

“It is well to have within our hands so complete, so scholarly, so cautious a state- ‘The author has availed himself of the most recent results of Biblical criticism, 

mapetdatinieema«mesctanten & - many cette tt does wnt belong and especially of the new meanings assigned to many passages in the Revised 

merely to “Introduction.” It makes incursions into the field of Biblical theology, | Version. ‘The book is eminently a scholarly and thoughtful exposition.'—Scotsman. 


and causes the science of exegesis to contribute to the right understanding of many | 
METAPHORS IN THE GOSPELS: A Series of 


intricate problems. On the whole, it is the most complete book we have on the 
Short Studies. By the Rev. DonALD Fraser, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Johannine writings.’—Aritish Weekly. 
° ‘An attempt to fill a real gap in exegetical literature. It has a value of its own, 
THE ATONEMENT VIEWED IN THE LIGHT and will be helpful to preachers and Bible-class teachers. The metaphors are plainly 
OF CERTAIN MODERN DIFFICULTIES. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, | ang sensibly handled, with a keen eye to their practical application to daily life.'— 
M.A., Vicar of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. (The Hulsean Lectures for 1883-84.) | Church Limes. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. . 
The special claim which the writer has spon our gratitude is raised YS. | WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


manner in which he has dealt with modern difficulties. . re : ‘ ; - : 
sometimes driven in and seated the firmer through want of sympathy on the part By Marvin R.j,Vincent, D.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


of those to whom they are expressed. Mr. Lias, though he is strong, or rather 
because he is strong, in his own position, is ready to give a patient hearing to those Vol. IL—THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, and 
who are troubled in mind, = . — - oa: ny ey with them io the EPISTLES OF SS. PETER, JAMES, and JUDE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
mystery of the Atonement, in the hope that so doing he may remove some o eir s aa es _ ~picemiinn — 
Misgivings and misconceptions. . 8 This (A clearly the right method to employ. ones "Ga a pai INGS OF ST. JOHN :—THE GOSPEL, THE 
. . . Itisa work which might well be placed in the hands of those who are them- ” cS, THE APOCALYPSE. 8vo, 16s. 

selves troubled and perplexed. Altogether Mr. Lias has produced a really helpful Vol. IIIL.—THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 8vo, 16s. 
introduction to the study of a subject of overwhelming importance, and has uttered 
a well-timed portest against the narrowness of so much popular teaching and the 
defective character of many modern theories.—Church Quarterly. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN: An Exposi- | VOX DEI: or, the Doctrine of the Spirit. By Rev. 
tion with Homiletical Treatment. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Extra R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. ee 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘An admirable addition to the literature of Biblical theology.'—Scots Odserver. 


‘We cannot speak too highly of this volume. It is full of sober piety, guided by 
sound for et and Me les seems to have acquired, from his long study of St. CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO CHRIST. By 
John's writings, something of the Apostle’s marvellous power of using such language the Rev. J. Monro Gisson, D.D. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
as is simple and intelligible to the plainest folk, while at the same time it expresses ‘Almost every sentence in this book is plain and sensible, and full of judicious, 
the deepest thoughts and suggests reflections upon which the noblest intellects may | useful teaching. The careful reader seeking for the truths which are really original, 
worthily exercise their highest powers.’—Church Quarterly Review. for the first simplicity of the Gospel, will find much to reward his study.’—Scots 


Observer. 
THE MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR 
LORD. By the Rev. H. N. Bernarp, M.A. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. TWELVE SERMONS. By the late Rev. EUGENE BERSIER, 
‘A very interesting volume. The subject is of supreme importance, and the treat- D.D. With Portrait, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
ment is not only agreeable, but thoughtful.’—Church Bedis. ‘Sermons are of unusual excellence. A high level ‘of eloquence is constantly 
‘We have read the book with interest and profit, and the ninth chapter, ‘‘On the | maintained, and though the preacher was a staunch defender of orthodoxy, there is 
Prayers of the Lord Jesus Christ,” is really very valuable.’—Record. a gratifying absence of narrowness and conventionality..— Westminster Review. 





‘Its arrangement is scholarly, and much of the matter is original and interesting.’ 
— Academy. 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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